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Hoetry. 


SONNET. 


emtititfiiplenii 
We weary at the measure of our task 
More than 1n doing, and the visioned length 
Ot our great journey more consumes the strength 
Than the oe step by step the moments ask. 
One pulse is all of hfe, one second’s beat 
The utmost impact of eternity ; 
The insistent drop gives all the tidal sea, 
The immanent ray the whole sun’s conquering heat. 
Great triumphs are the work of each great blow 
Struck now—and now, th’ exhaustless repetend 
Of Power’s unit, that involves no end 
Because it is eternal in its now! : 
Move only this next atom by thy hand 
And the great world shall swing at thy command. 
GeorGeE S, BURLEIGH. 














Tuer is in souls a sympathy with sounds,* 
And as the mind is pitched the ear is p!eased 
With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave ; 
Some chord iu unison with what we hear 

Is touched within us, and the heart replies. 
How soft the music of those viilage bells, 
Falling at intervais upon the ear 

In.cadence sweet, now dying all away, 

Now pealing loud again, and louder siill, 
Clear and sonoroas, as the gale comes on! 
With easy force it opens all the ceils 


Where memory slept. 
Wa. CowPEr. 





SONG OF THE BELL. 





Bex ! thou soundest merrily, 
When the bridal party 
To the church doth hie! 
+ Bell! thou soundest solemnly, 
When, on Sabbath morning, 
Fields deserted lie! 


Bell! thou soundest merrily ; 
Toilest thou at evening, 

Bed-time draweth nigh! 
Bell! thou soundest mournfully, - 
Tellost thou the biiter 

Parting hath gone by ! 


Say ? how canst thou mourn ? 
How canst thou rejoice ? 
Thou art but metal dull! 
And yet all our sorrowings, 
And all our rejoicings 
Thou «lost feel them all ! 


God hatb wonders many, 
Which we cannot fathom, , 
Placed within thy form! 
When the heart is sinking 
Thou alone canst raise it, 
Aer the 2 the storm! ° 
- H.W. Lomareniow, 


. wie *. 














(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Alice Cary, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of 
New York,] 
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BY ALICE CARY. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
RACHEL’S STORY. 


Racwet, having carefully set the house in 
order, so that the eyes of Mr. Ripley mht not 
in the morning find themselves offended by evi- 
dences of the last night’s revel, returned to her 
little friends in the garret. 


The rain still sounded on the roof, and a great 
beam, rather than flash, of. lightning illumined 
allt the wide room as she entered. Janey was 
fast asleep, and, having passed ber hand tender- 
ly along the monstrous hefd with its short clipt 
bair, and little peaked face, crossed the room 
softly, parted the curtains, and was in her own 
little chamber. The candle still burned, but 
very dimly, for even a tallow candle has its re- 
quirements, and gives back better light when it 
is set in a candlestick, and trimmed and tended, 
than when stuck in a jenk-hetile and left to 
take care of itself. 

The half hour seemed very long to Theresa, 
as she lay there in that little chamber, wide 
awake, pondering upon many things, and her 
heart fluttering up into her mouth if a mouse 
but crossed the floor. She was, therefore, very 
glad when Rachel spoke, even (hough she only 
said : 

** Are you asleep, Tressy ?”’ 

*‘O no!” she answered quickly, lifting her 
head from the pillow, and looking at Rachel who 
had just closed her little worn Bible, and was 
replacing it beside the hymn-book on the oaken 
chest, which served her at once for table and 
oratory. 

There were traces of tears on her cheeks, but 
her face was white, and quiet almost as a stone. 
She seemed to have forgotten that she. had 
spoken to Theresa, and fora minute or mote 
remained motionless, her bare feet peeping 
from the folds of her night-gown, and her 
hands lying idly together in her lap. . 

**What time do you think it is?” inquired 


than from any interest in the question. 

Rachel did not know—she had not thong 
about it, she said. 

“Do you suppose it can be midnight? I 
hear the cocks crowing,”. Theresa want on. 

Rachel could not tell whether or not it was 
midnight—she had not heard the crowing of 
the cocks. 

‘Don’t you hear them now?” 


she did not hear them. 
She had taken off her filmy cap by this time, 





and thick masses of her bright hair fell down 


- about her neck, and among the white folds of 


Theresa, more for the sake of saying something : 


‘Rachel listened, and answered absently, that 





her night dress, and as she sat there—her eye 
reaching far away, she looked like some saintat ; 
her meditations. 

‘Do youthink Mr. Toplow very handsome =” 


| Theresa asked, striving, by some means, to en- 


gage her attention. She had not heard the 
question, and when it was repeated, said, she 
did not know what, she thought—in truth, ghe 
had not thought of him at all. as 

‘Then what have you thought about,” asked 
Theresa, ingenuously. 

‘©O my child! my dear, innocent child! I 
have thought of all my life—my wasted, weary 
life.” 

‘* Well, don’t think any more now, and don’t 
sit there alone.’’ 

**T am used to be alone,’’ Rachel answered. 

‘* But the candle is giving out, and besides, 
I want you to come.” 

‘* You want me to come?” and Rachel’s face 
assumed en almost startled expression. 

‘Yes, to be sure, I have kept wide awake, 
waiting for you ; so come, dear Rachel.” 

**No, child—I would rather not—I often sit 
here all night.” 

‘*But you shan’t to-night,” and Theresa pat 
out her arms and almost dragged Rachel to the 

pillow. 

She was trembling from head to foot, and 
Theresa inquired ‘if she were cold?” 

‘*No, she was rot cold—sbe could not tell 
why she should shake so—really it almost made 
her laugh.” , 

Theresa laid her cheek softly against Rachel's, 
for she had felt the tears in her faltering voice 
all the while she spoke—and_ there ,they: were, 
sure enough—great scalding crope— Sie so 
thick and so fast. 

Softly the young hands smoothed the hair 
from the forehead, and softly the young arms 
got themselves about the neck, drooping se low 
to the throbbing bosom. 

**O, Tressy!” cried Rachel, ‘you wopld 
not touch me if you knew”—she hesitated, 
turned her face quite down upon her pillow, gpd 
sobbed as if her heart would break. .. _ 4 

“If I knew what?” -and without waiting! to 
be answered, Theresa went on—‘‘ yes, I would 
touch you Rachel, no matter what I knew,” amd 
lifting herself up a little, She rested sheri head 


on her elbow, and leaning to the white, heaving 


shoulder, kissed it again and. againy thus telling 
Rachel better than words could’ have done, that 
she pitied her sorrew,-whateverit was; andloyed 
her, and longed toanake her know eure aged 
her. 

Rachel did know’ it,aor it sagpiees n0 9 words 
to make us understand that we are beloved. I 
am not sure, indeed, but that the knowledge of 
whatever is highest and best, comes to us always 
through intuition. 

. She knew it, felt it, and even the girl’s assev- 
eration to the contrary could not have madeher 
believe that she did not love and pity her. 

So when the great burden of her gratitude 
had had its expression, Rachel lifted her face 
from the pillow ; for the flower beaten never so 

































low by the storm, will rise up again in the sun- 
shine. Then it is one of the penalties which 
the beloved must pay for their love—they are 
no longer quite free. Whoever believes in us, 
and trusts us, institutes by the belief and the 
trast, a right over us, in some sort. Hencefor- 
ward, we do not what we would, but what we 
must. 

For a good while not a word was spoken. 
Rachel had never in her life had a confidant, 
but the long-suppressed yearning for sympathy 
had become a passionate longing, and if she 
uttered one word, she felt tnat her heart must 
pour itself all out. Love was the one great 
weed of her gentle, reliant nature, and shut out 
from its very semblance so long—she was hun- 
gry, almost starving. Theresa was silent, sim- 
ply because she could think of nothing to say, 
neither had she ever had a confidant, but she 
needed none. Hers was a sweet, put not a 
spontaneous nature—there are some flowers that 
shut themselves up from the very light, and she 
was like them. She had none of that readiness 
of speech that makesa companion so charming, 
and as for her inmost soul uttering itself to any 
other soul—tbat had never come withia her ex- 
perience. So between the great need of the one, 
and the small need of the other, the silence re- 
mained a good while unbroken ; but by and by 
as Rachel felt the tender paddling of a hand 
upon her own, she could no longer restrain her 
impulse, and began to speak of this and that at 
random. Theresa did httle more than listen, 
but she listened so sympathetieally that it was 
all that was required. 

Rachel told her in the first plaee all about 
coming to live with her good uncle Is’rl, and 
then she talked a great deal in his praise, bring- 
ing out all the fine qualities which she feared 
Theresa might never have seen or thought 
about, as indeed she had not. She said not a 
word of the good qualities of her aunt Lydia— 
doubtless feeling that her goodness spoke for 
itself. 

She told all about Mrs. Toplow and her 
boarding-house in North Town—all about Mr. 
Toplow and his fine accomplishments. And 
all about Pitkm and his luckless star—not as 
idly gossiping, but sympathetically and tenderly. 
As, however, these persons will speak for them- 
selves in the course of our story, her account of 
them need not be repeated here. 

An hour passed, in harmless and various talk, 
light, and natural, as the singing of birds, and 
at the end of it, such relations as it sometimes 
requires years to bring about bad been estab- 
isned between them. Trustful, harmonious ; 
and on the part of one, at least, close on the 
borders of confidence. 

** When you come here again,” said Rachel, 
‘you must bring your copy-book with you— 
will-you, Tressy ?” 

**I don’t know why?” asked Theresa, but in 
her heart she did know, and was pleased. 

« “Because,” answered Rachel, “they say 
* you have compositions in it, good enough'to 
print in the newspapers. Isn’t it true?’ 

** Who says so?” ; 

“0, everybody. Mr. Ludlow for one.” 

“Then you know our schoolmaster, do you?” 

Tressy felt Rachel's heart beat fast beneath 
her hand, as she answered—‘I used to know 
him, but of late years I have not seen him 
much, only as it happened’”—and then she 
talked about the copy-book again.} 

**You may see it some time,” Theresa re- 
plied, ‘though there is nothing in it worth 
showing. Mr. Ludlow praisé: me to please 
Dorcas—that sall, But what's the matter?” 








evolution. 


Rachel's heart was fluttering like a bird that 
is in the snare. 

‘Nothing, nothing "—then after thinking to 
herself, she said. ‘‘ What do you write about, 
Tressy?"’ Not about folks and things in this 
country, I suppose? You must have people of 
quality, and fine houses, and grand parks to 
make books, musn’t you?” 

“I only try to wnte what I know about,” 
said Theresa, and I find it hard enough to make 
othérs see what I have seen myself a great 
many times. I don’t know how real writers do.” 

“Do you think,” Rachel said, affer a time, 
her hand nervously twilching, *‘ do you think 
anybody would care to read a story about a 
common woman, Ake me, for instance?” 

“Tam sure I should,” replied Tressy, ‘‘ be- 
cause I could understand it all.”’ 

Thus encouraged, Rachel said, stroking the 
cheek of her listener: ‘I know some facts 
about a young woman (one that you never saw) 
and about a young man, that you never saw 
either, that I have sometimes thought would 
make a story, if they were written out—a very 
sad story.” She hesitated, and then added, 
‘*may be when you come to write stories for 
the papers you could take this that I know to 
build one out of ; may be, though, it wouldn’t 
be good enough.” . 

**O yes it would!” cried Tressy, eagerly, add- 
ing in a lower aud sadder tone—‘‘I don’t sup- 
pose I shall ever write a story to priut, but I 
want to hear it, for all that.” Aud then more 
gaily, “‘Come, my ears are open just as wide as 
my eyes!” And taking Rachel’s hand iu hers 
she passed it across her eyes, that she herself 
might feel how wide open they were. 

Rachel said (Heaven forgive her) that she did 
not know as she could remember all the story ; 1t 
had been a good while since she heard it—that 
it-was not much of a story—nothing, she was 
sure, when she came to think of it, that would 
ever do to be written for the paper. 

Theresa was importunate, however—and Ra- 
chel related in substance the following, Her 
precise words have not at all times been re- 
tained : 

** Once there was a poor girl, who had neither 
mother nor father, both had died when she was 
very young ; about her father, she could remem- 
ber perfectly, but of the mother who died 
earher, very little—sach memories as she had, 
however, were extremely vivid. For instance, 
in her mind, she had always a picture of her 
pale and sick, propped vp in bed with pillows, 
and with dim eyes stitching the sleeve of a 
shirt. 

Always, whenevershe thought of it, she could 
see how the red spots looked in her cheeks on 
that day, and the very way her cap slipped from 
ber head and hung over her shoulder by the 
strings. She could remember how often she had 
picked up the thimble which would not stay 
on any more ; and how hot the hands felt when 
she touched them. She remembered, too, think- 
ing @at day, that mother was going to get well ; 
and with what a light heart she skipped away 
to pay a visit to the bee-hive, that stood in the 
corner of the garden. She could remember an- 
other day, too, a hot, suffocating day, when the 
doors stood wide, and the bed in the middle of 
the room, and when the neighbors went and 
came—one of more being with them ail the 
time, till about sunset, when they were all 
obliged to go away—for they were poor, bard- 
working people and must be home at that hour, 
so thai it came about, that she herself was left 
at the bedside alone ; her sister—she had one 





sister a good deal older than herself—having 
gone out to milk the cow. 

The face looked so white on the pillow, and 
the hands lay so motionless, the little girl 


was afraid. ‘‘Mother,’’ she cried, but there 
was no answer—she had never before spoken 
that name without receiving one—and,’’ Ra- 
chel stopped abruptly, broke quite down, and 
seid directly in faltering tones: “I think, 
Tressy—I can’t go on with the story, unless I 
tell this part of it, as it that little girl had been 
me, as if it had been my mother who was dying.” 

Theresa encouraged her to tell the story in 
her own way, and she went on, sobbing some- 
times between the words. 


‘* Well, then, I will say, I was that little girl, 
that I was afraid when I had called my mother 
and she madvw no answer ; she was smiling just 
as she always did, only somehow the smile 
seemed to have in it more peace than I had 
ever seen there, and slipping close I touched 
her face. It was cold as ice—she was dead.” 


When Rachel bad said a few words concern- 
ing the funeral, and proceeded to talk of mat- 
ters less sacred, the story was shifted to the 
third person again. 

She told how these poor orphans; the one 
being old enough to do the house-work, con- 
tinued to live with their father in a wretched 
and impoverished way, and how he soon lost the 
little thrift and industry which their mother had 
formerly kept alive in him—how he took to 
drinking and other bad habits—stayed away 
from home all day, and all night sometimes ; 
and how the children lived in a state of perpet- 
ual anxiety and terror.” : 


*One of the watches, many of which they 
kept for him, the young woman ”—said Rachel 
—* has often toldme about. The day had been 
bitter cold, and the night was clear and bright 
as anicicle. They kept the fire blazing, as long 
as there was any wood to burn, but a few sticks 
could not last all night, nor but a short part of 
it—the flame flickered, and fell and died—the 
winds blew down the chimney and drove 
the cold ashes about the hearth—the stiff 
branches rattled on the wall outside ; and the 
dead leaves, that whirled past the door, made 
them fear some murderer was coming. At last 
they were afraid to speak aloud, and cowered 
over the dying fire, or stood at the window, 
pressing their faces against the vane, and look- 
ing along the blue turnpike, where the frost 
glistened in the moonlight, without saying a 
single word. 

The hours dragged by, one after another— 
twelve o'clock came—ope—two—and the young- 
er of the two sunk on the floor and fell asleep, 
her bare feet in the ashes, and her cheeks wet 
with tears. 

‘* Father’s coming!” was the ery that waken- 
ed her—they hurried to the window, threw up 
the sash, and looked out. Nobody was to be 
seen, but they could distinctly hear the hoofs 
of a horse, striking sharp and clear on the 
stones of the turnvike—it must be he—who else 
would it be, out so late? then came a rum- 
bling noise—he was coming over the bridge in 
the hollow close by—they were not afraid any 
more—they would run out together and open the 
gate—they never felt the frozen clods beneath 
their feet—it was their father sure enough—they 
could see the white face of the chesnut horse, 
they knew so well, coming up the hill—then 
his long white legs. O how glad they were— 
and throwing open the gate they ran out into 
the middle of the road, calling first one, and 
then the other—father! father! No answe! 
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was returned, but then he was likely to be 
cross, or sullen when he came home so late at 
night. Nearer and nearer came the horse ; and 
the two girls, the wind tumbling their hair and 
tossing their thin frocks, bent forward, sirain- 
ing their eyes to see. No father was there—at 
least, not in the saddle—but why should the 
horse walk so slowly and carefully, and what 
was that dragging at his heels, which he turned 
back his head to watch! They knew all too 
soon—poor children—their father in a drunken 
fit had trozen to death as he rode between the 
tavern and his house, and by the foot caugh‘ in 
the stirrup as he fell, had been dragged along. 
And there he was—his hair matted with blood, 
and mouth and hands full of dust, lying before 
the faces of his children in the grey light of the 
moraing, making them even more afraid of him 
in death than they had been in life. 


Pausing at this point, Rachel said it must be 
aterrible thing to have a druuken father, and 
to have him die as this man had died. 


It must be dreadful to have had such an ex- 
ample, dreadful to inherit shame and disgrace, 
that all the water in the world never can wash 
out. 


**Those who have no taint in their blood "— 
she went on, and who are brought up in the way- 
they should go, ought to be charitable to those 
who are sinners by nature, and who have never 
been preached to, nor prayed for in all their lives, 
except in the way of denunciation, And yet 
some men seem to think it their duty to take 
God’s work out of his hands, as if they feared 
he might so cool the coals of fire in the sin- 
ner’s bosom that they would not burn. 


* But you forget the story!” said Theresa. 


“© yes, where wasI? Well, soon after the 
father was laid away, with a little rough stone at 
his head and another at his feet, the two sisters 
were separated, never, never to be united again 
in this world—perhaps not in another ; for one 
of them got religion and joined the church, and 
the other became woridly and wicked. 


They were separated and each went her own 
way to work for herself, and earn her living as 
best she could. The older of the two was suc- 
cessful in whatever she undertook, and had al- 
ways a good place and high wages, so that she 
gradually got to feel herself above the younger 
sister, who had hard work to get a place at any 
price ; and finally marrying a well to do farmer 
she ceased to make any concealment of her in- 
difference. 


The new prosperity seemed to blind her to 
allthe dark times that were p ast, and the poor 
little sister that had worked with her so many 
days—watched with her in sorrow so often, and 
slept on the same pillow so many nights, was 
never looked after, and never thought about, 

Nobody kept her long, poor child, and yet 
it did not seem so much her fault as her mis- 
fortune. 


She was not, in the first place, strong and 
courageous like the other sister—she could not 
shoulder off the hard looks and hard words of 
the morning, put on her best and dance at the 
quilting, or the apple-cutting in the evening— 
she was much more likely to steal away in the 
moonlight when the work was done, and think 
ever che hardships and hopelessness of her lot. 
She knew she had no right to be sensitive, but 
her mother had been so before her—like your 
Aunt Ripley, child, whose tears I have seen fall- 
ing many a time, till the sewing work, or the 
knitting work in her hand was wringing wet. 

“ It seemed to her indeed that she could not 





help being just what she was, but may be in 
this she deceived herself. 

“There was, however, one respect in which 
the younger had the advantage of the elder sis- 
ter—she was called prettier—perhaps most 
people would think she was so, but I never 
did.” 

‘«Then you knew these young women well?” 
interrupted Theresa. 

O yes, Rachel knew them well, one of them, 
certainly, as well as she did herself—in fact, 
the person and fortunes of the one she knew 
best had in some sort resembled her own. 
‘* But you must not judge of her beauty by the 
way I look now!” she entreated. ‘‘I don’t 
look a bit as shé did when slie was young ; her 
eyes, everybody said, were full of love and 
trust, and bright as two morning glories in the 
dew, and mine are not like that, you know; 
they are sad, and dim, and — distrustful, I 
am afraid, sometimes—but why they should 
have that last look I cannot tell—not from any- 
thing in my experience.” 

O no, the young woman didn’t look at all as 
she did then, Rackel said, it was of when she 
was fifteen or sixteen, that she was thinking 
mostly. Her complexion was then like a rose- 
leaf in tint and softness, and her hair so abun- 
dant it lay along her forebead as if it were 
combed over a cushion. She used to wear it in 
@ single knot at the back of her head, and 
sometimes im the szason of flowers she would 
make a simple wreath and wear it of an even- 
ing. Of course Rachel did not look as. this 
young girl did, how could she? with her weary 
workday face, and faded hair and smile. 

‘*Go on, go on!’ says Theresa. 

But Rachel could not go on until. she had 
said. she was sorry she had in any way com- 
pared the young woman she was talking of to 
herself—ix fact, she knew on reflection that 
there was very little, ifany resemblance between 
them. She hoped Tressy would not confound 
the young woman with herself, and she could 
not rest catisfied tiil she had asked outright 
whether or not the story reminded her of any- 
body she had ever seen. 

**O no,” Tressy said, it didn’t remind her of 
anybody she had ever seen, but all the while 
she couldn’t help confounding the young wo- 
man of whom Rachel talked with Rachel her- 
self. . 

( To be continued. ) 


SAVED. 














BY THERESA M. KITCHEL. 
onetepene 
In one of the beautiful cities which dot the 
Peninsular State lives my heroine ; not one of 
airy shape, mere fancy of the brain, but ares) 
entity. While engaged as teacher in thiscity it 
was my good. fortune to form her acquaintance 
and a warm friendship sprang up between us. 
The links are bright to-day. 
Springing from a family of genius, near akin 


to one, whose name isa household word, whose. 


brave words and deeds have blessed thousands 
of homes as they brightened the printed page, 
around which the family circle gathered to lis- 
ten and love. 

Being a genius herself, treading the com- 
mon and higher walks of life, may not her ex- 
perience strengthen some almost shipwrecked 
sister, stranded among the quick-sands of evil, 
tempted in like manner, yet without sin ? 

Let vs turn backward time’s leaves for one 
decade and see what is inscribed thereon. In the 





spring of 1860; a new minister came to the city 
of A——, and took possession of the parsonage. - 
His mission was to look after the spiritual needs 
of Christ’s followers—to break the bread of life 
from the pulpit recently made vacant by ihe 
death of its beloved pastor. The latter, Father 
Mosier, had dwelt long among the flock which 
was just now without an earthl; shepherd. By 
deeds which alone reach the heart and lift it up 
into a charitable atmosphere had he won a fa- 
cred place in the memory of his people. He 
was revered and loved by all. There are a 
few such noble men filling this calling scat-— 
tered along the more stern and rugged of life’s 
ways. They areas Redeemers standing between 
the inner and the outer world, keeping at bay the 
unwholesome belief of ‘‘ total depravity.” But 
time, the gr2at innovater, places in the foot- 
prints of loved ones the strangers feet. 

Rev. Mr. Dernam had been selected at the 
General Conference to fill this vacancy. Let 
us glance at him. Possessed of more than or- 
dinary ability, of a certain taet and shrewdness 
which had stood by him not only financially, 
in driving sharp bargains, but which could be 
called into use in emergencies he could extri- 
cate himself from almost any tangled web 
Nature had bestowed prepossessing features 
and a fine address. The phrenological bump 
of self-esteem had developed into a conacious- 
ness, not of faith, but knowledge of a certain 
power and influence he could wield over the 
minds of others. With a satisfied expression 
and assurance, he said, ‘‘I will win my way to 
the hearts of this people.” ' ; 

In the external, the advantages seemed to 
drift towards his present calling. But from © 
whence came this cali? Was it from Gabriel 
reaching him, adown the shining corridors of 
eternity? It may beso. Yet doubts obscure the 
horoscope of my mental vision as I try to peer 
into the beyond, and solve the “‘ eternal fitness ” 
of things. 

The good people of A——, and among them 
Mrs. Goodner, the widowed mother of my friend 
Evelene—did all in their power to welcome and 
make a home for the new minister. His lot was 
cast among them and should it not prove to be 
one cast in pleasaut places. Mrs. Goodner was 
one of those whose earnest, stirring life is a con- 
stant rebuke to the easy fashionables who cer- 
tainly are no useful ornament to society. De- 
prived by death of the strong arm, left to bat- 
tle alone with untoward circumstances ; fetter- 
ed by the law in settling up the estate, a pro- 
perty, the husband supposed to be an ample 
support, but which fell far short of it, with 
four children, the eldest only fourteen, what was 
to be done but a large amount both of head and 
hand-werk? This the brave woman resolved to 
do, overcoming and surmounting every diffi- 
culty ; but alas! she little dreamed of the 
roughness of this unexplored high-road. None . 
save those who have walked over the thorns 
know all their sharpness. 

Her daughter, Evelene, a child of rare abili 
ties, possessing a mature judgment far beyond 
her years, was a source of comfurt and: hope. 
Beautiful she was, dark curls brusked back 
from a high, fair brow ; eyes, black, sparkling 
ones, which you love to look deep into. Inno- 
cently the soul peered out of those soft fringed - 

windows, and you quickly leann to love the frank, 
affectionate child. Another saw and knew her ; 
and resolved from the very first to win her asa 
victim. Strange but true, he resolved to con- 
quer, though years lay between him and his 





would be prey. _. 
We shudder as we think how could any but a 
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fiend incarnate plan the destruction of so much 
innocence? And who should that one be but 
the wolf in sheep’s wool who had come to dwell 
among them! 

True he had a wife and one prattling babe, 
but did this quench the fires within, lighted as 
they must nave been by that sulphurous flame 
which occasionally he dealt out to his listening 
congregation ? There was another shading to the 
picture. In the back ground of his plans stood 
that strong-minded and consequently far-seeing 
mother. 

He must ingratiate himself into her favor. 
He must win her confidence, this would pave 
the way to the daughter’s heart. He was as- 
sured of success, he had never failed, why 
should he now, but how soon was the only ques- 
tion for solution? Time would solve the prob- 
lem. 

Tbe mother, too, was beautiful, was an envia- 
ble mark for him, but he had no kope there. 
Neither pinching poverty nor want, like a dark 
cloud, hung over herhorizon. Ab! how well the 
skilled libertine knows how and wiiere to spread 
his neis. Beside, she had been educated toa 
trade, a profession which now m the hour of 
need was to her a safe-guardand support. Men 
see and realize this strong barricade raised 
against the tempter’s wiles. When will women 
wake to a realization of the same truth ? 


How many of the trusting, dependent, helpless 
women must be sacrificed? Thank God ; the 
number grows daily less as the dawn approaches. 

Another leaf 1s turned. 

Peep into that quiet study at the parsonage, 
its occupant sits musingly in slippers and gown, 
intent upon a iuiure pian. 

His Sundey sermon is written, corrected and 
laid upon the shelf for 10 o’clock appointment, 
two days ahead of time. A beautiful form has 
just closed the gate ; his eyes watch the retreat- 
ing footsteps, from the open door, he sees her 
cross the sirect and disappear around the square. 
It was Evelene Goodner, she was just home from 
schoo!. Had come out of her way to leave a 
note frcm a poor woman requesting the ‘‘ good 
minister” to come and pray with her husband, 
who was very 11] and she feared he woul die in 
his sins.” _Yes, he would go immediately and 
on his way back would call at sister Goodner’s. 
He mused thus, ‘‘all women have their weak 
points consequently Mrs. G—— had hers, what 
was it? It must be her pride in her children. 
That was the vulnerable point.” 


Mothers love to hear their children praised, 
their good qualities noticed, which often mo- 
thers know they possess. The same evening 
the door bell rang, and Mr. Dernam entered ; 
he had often called, but this time he had made 
ita specialty. Atter a few casual remarks, one 
of which was the great atiachment the people, 
both in and out of the church, cherished for 
their former pastor ; 

**Yes,” replied Mrs. Goodner, ‘‘ we all loved 
him ; a crown beset with jewels of good deeds 
must be his blessed inheritance.” 

“Such a one a3 the faithful mhy all hope 
some day to wear,” replied the pious brother 

**Our hives alone wil decide that ; each must 
bear the scars sin has wrought upon the inner 
life ; its fairness will retain the marring ; the 
wounds may heal, but the prints be left.’’ Her 
soul spoke in these few words and showed the 
deep set principles by which her life was 
shaped 


** Yes, but do you-not forget the atonement ? 
You know it is the only sure foundation upon 
which to zest our faith ;” evidently measurin 
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the length of rope which tethered him to his 
final salvation. Breaking the pause which fol- 
lowed he said: ‘Your daughter is to be 
baptized two weeks from Sabbath ?” 


‘If she prefers to be,” replied the mother, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I consider her young, and feel 
that two much outside influence has already 
been brought to bear upon her during this pro- 
tracted revival.” 

This was unexpected. Should he censure her 
for a lack of faith, and warn her to fles more 
closely to the fountain? or would it not be bet- 
ter to hold up the daughter's mature judgment 
in choosing for herself, if such a thing were 
possible, amid the undue religious excitement 
of the last month? 


* Sister Goodner, I teel that Evelene isalready 
a chosén one of God's saving grace—a lamb of 
Christ's flock ; so pure, so gentle, so intelligent, 
so everything we are apt to love. She is a trea- 
sure to you, and will be an instrument of saving 
many others ; she now exerts a great influence 
over all her mates. I have felt for a long time 
that the unusual success of the Sabbath School 
was owing much to her earnestness and power 
in drawing ber classmates into it. Think not 
that she is too young. ‘‘ Shall not babes be made 
to show forth the wisdom of God?” Thus he 
exto’led her good qualities, and furtively watch- 
ed the effect upon his quiet listener. 


It was not es effectual as he had flattered 
himself it would be. With a short prayer he 
bade her ** good-night.” 

Not long after this call, meeting Evelene upon 
the walk at an early hour, with a small basket in 
one havd and twirling her hat in the other, he 
accosted her thus: ‘** Which way, so early, my 
lamb?” ‘O, to the wild rose bushes way down 
by the creek yonder. I want some for my 
teacher ; she is so kind and loves flowers dearly. 
She says the wild roses and blue violets growing 
among the sweet grasses are God’s own plant- 
ing.” ‘Lam going that way for a walk; we 
will go together. Let me carry your basket, my 
dear.” 

‘*No, sir ; ma teaches me to wait on myself.” 

**Q, you are too independent.” 

“AmI? I never thought of that ; you will 
forgive me?”’ 

**Yes. You know thatIam your spiritual 
friend, Evelene. Did you not love Father Mo- 
sier?” * ; 

**O, yes,” and_ber tones saddened as she 
thought of that good man, ‘‘ h2 was a real father 
to everybody.” 

“Can you not love me just ag well, dear 
Evelene ?”’ 

Her eyes opened wide ; wonderingly she look- 
ed upon him. ‘ Love him just as well.’’ Love 
him as well as she did Father Mosier, with his 
silver hair, and whose very smile was a bene- 
diction ? 

He had gone too far, he must retreat. ‘0, 
no, you do not understand me ; I ask you to 
love me 9s your pastor—one who has led you to 
Christ through baptism, who prays for you 
every day, who takes pride in your goodness, 
and who feels that you are to be a shining light 
in the world.” 

“I hope to be,” was her modest reply. 

He continued : *‘I never had so fair a lamb in 
my flock betore ; I must takegood care of you, 
those curls and bright eyes are worth my watch- 
ing. Sit down on this mound while I gather 
those high ones for you.” 

** No, thank you, I will climb the fence and 
get them myself; my teacher will love them 





better, it Ipickthemal.” 2. 2. un. 


‘* How often will you gather these, my dear!” 
** Once a week, just as long as they last.”’ 


** Well, I often come this way to take my 
morning walk, and I will be company for you.” 
” After arranging them nicely, she took the 
short route, across the field, homeward. He 
watched her ; to him she was a little novice, 
quite unlike any he had known before— 
she cared so little ‘for his flattery. It was 
music, in the ears of young girls especially. 
He would saunter this way in his morning 
strolls ; no opportunity should pass unimprov- 
ed. And so he did. The unsuspecting girl was 
olten queried, ‘Do you love me now?” 


Her unstudied answer, ‘‘ She did not know!” 
Many times on her way to school would he over- 
take her and never fai! to pour into ker young 
ears words of praise mingled with his religious 
counsels, 

Two years and a-half had passed since his ad- 
vent among them. Some reports had been 
spread abroad by busy tongues that his good 
name was not as spotless as it should be. Yet 
the cloak he wore was a broad one and covered 
a multitude of sins. 

Not like the seamless garment of the loving 
Master whom he professed to follow, but full of 
unseemly rents through which the angels could 
look upon the foulness beneath and weep. 

Evelene had bloomed mto womanhood, ten- 
der and loving. One year had been spent at a 
neighboring college, and now, after a vacation 
ot two months, she was to return. The Pastor 
made bis appearance, he was pleased to see her, 
she had grown so tall in one year; could he call 
her his “pet” any more? Sbe treated him 
with gentleness and a true civility. 

The girlish indifference had rounded into a 
noble bearing ; she was indeed beautitul, and 
her beart bespoke that inward beauty which ex- 
cels all other ; the trusting childlikeness bad 
charmingly given place to a graceful self-trust 
developed from within. 

After an hour past in conversation Mr. Der- 
nam rose to depart, saying that he was going 
away to remain a fortnight or more, but he 
hoped, on his return, to see her and he would 
like to engage a long talk before hand. 
He telt deeply interested in her soul's growth, 
she feared she might neglect iis welfure. 

The door closed after him ; she felt relieved. 
His very presence created a vague shadowing 
forth of hidden evil, undefinable, because deeply 
veiled. 

The next morning witnessed the Pastor’s de- 
parture on the first train; and now the plot, 
demon like in its planning! He was well con- 
vinced that flattery was of no avail. He could 
not win her an inch on that line. Evelene was 
too high-toned, too sensible, to be reached by 
that. 

What then? He would follow Iscariot’s plan, 
whose twin brother he was : under the guise of 
friendship he would betray the innocent. He 
would fabricate a foul slander, commit it to pa- 
per and send it to her. 

On his return he would be her greatest friend 
and sympathizer in this trying hour of affliction. 
[t would tall upon her unsuspecting head like a 
thunderbolt, Would she confide this to her 
mother? No, she would not ask her to drink 
the bitter draught, hoping it might pass over. 
She would lock it within her own heart. 

Shall we give the letter with its seal of hell upon 
it? Extracts will suffice. 


My Dear Evevrne : During my stay in this city, the 
seat of the University where you have passed one year, 





what Gould pain my heart so terribly as to hear what, 
I have about yourself? - os ca 
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My Pet Lamb, the ove I thought all purity and virlue 
that, alas, 1s os’, given to the deceiver ; turned adrift, 
now in the downward path ! 

How cou.d I believe it? yet it was confided to me by 
those who know, and who hoped that I might be the one 
to lead you back to Christ. 

Only a few are cognizant of these crushing facts. I 
will hush it up, and promise close secrecy till I see you. 

And then, what then? time would develop 
the sequel. 

The fiendish letter dropped from her grasp! 
What could it mean? What did it mean? Had 
she read aright? Another glance at the signa- 
ture ; there was no mistake. 


She shuddered as only innocence of soul and 
purpose can, at such crue] accusations. Uncon- 
scious of a single enemy, scarce dreaming of a 
secret one ; from whence came this, and to 
whom should she flee for help? The first 
impulse prompted her to the bosom which had 
first pillowed her head, but ere she reached the 
door the purpose failed her, for those poisoned 
words would sting like an adder, and why should 
they pierce two souls? She had no misgivings 
that her mother’s faith was not implicit in her, 
but she would spare the pain just now. 
She would wait the Pastor’s return. A week 
passed by, fraught with doubts, mental suffer- 
ing and self-questionings. “ The close of the 
next brought Mr. Dernam, with a seared con. 
sc.ence, of which his heart took no “note, 
Where was that spark of good we believe 
innate in every human soul? Burned to cinders 
by the ungoverned fires of a demon passion. 


Anxiously Evelene looked for his appearance 
at her mother’s house—-he came—it was even- 
tide, just as the sun bad disappeared beneath 
the western slope. Mrs, Goodner had gone. to 
keep the night watches’ at the bed-side of an 
ijnva'id. Alone and in deep thought jsat Eve- 
lene as Mr. Dernam entered. Scarlet mantled 
her cheek as she bid him welcome. 


She felt, for the first time, that her power of 
self-possession refused to assert itself. She 
barst into a flood of tears—lest he might mis- 
take them for penitential ones, she rallied, seat- 
irg herself on the sofa, waited for the disclo- 
sure, 

Seating himself beside her, and gently drawing 
her band within his own soothingly, he said ; 
**Don’t weep; don’t be excited, my dear! It is 
the same as has befallen many before you.” 


“‘T am innocent ; 
sobbed sh. 

Scarcely noticing her words he rehearsed 
what he had wntten; adding much more, 
such as would suit his purpose. Said that 
it lay within his power, whether she be 
guilty or not, to save or ruin her forever. If 
her good name was gone, it mattered little to the 
world whether her virtue remained or not. He 
declared after all this that he loved her ; loved 
her as he had never loved another, his heart was 
at her feet ; could she not love bim half as much? 
It would bring heaven down to earth if she 
would, i> could never be happy without her 
love, or a part of it, at least. He had 
long wanted an opportunity to express the 
adoration he felt for her. God would bless 
such devotion as his. He hoped some day that 
she might become his wedded wife, but 
tall then woul4 she not be his secret love? 
With all his love, with ber good name in his 
power, how coulé she refuse him, her true 
frend? No, she would not be so ungrateful. 
Her heart was too generous. It was only a small 
favor cn her part; it she would promise him 
this now, he woyld save her from the shame that 
was just ready to drop upon her,, 4 not, the 


I know nothing about it,” 


them’ have jhe ballot. 





blow must fall, and when once fallen was writ- 
ten against your name, it will gather rubbish on 
every side. 

She started up, she would fain flee from the 
room, and the presence which seemed like death 
to her. 

He grasped her arm: ‘‘ Would she not yield 
to his wishes. She must; her all depended 
upon her decision this very hour? 

Her scruples had already been overcome, he 
was assured of that. 

Frightened by his strange looks and words, 
and the strength by whick he held her, she 
stood trembling and irresolute, thinking where- 
in lay safety. Then looking straight into his 
excited face said, ‘* Never / never! Leave this 
house instantly, you demon!” 

The flash of her eyes deepened the meaning 
of her words. There was a power in that look 
and tone which cowed the lustful deceiver. 

Muttering and chop-fallen he left the house— 
the gaté clicked behind him. She listened till 
his steps died away, end then breathed out her 
thanks for this deliverance. 

The early and late watches of the night passed 
in sleepless hours to Evelene. She longed for 
her mother’s return. Just as the darkness 
began to fade away, she came. Seeing the light 
gleaming trom Evelene’s window, she hastened 
to her room. 

Evelene threw herself into her arms, and 
after the first wild burst of pent-up heart-aches 
was over she told her all. 

Her mother listened in wonder, in pain and 
indicnation. 

‘It was a plot of his own begetting. Thou 
art saved my child! saved !” 

Dear reader, to-day my friend, Evelene, is the 
loved and loving wife of Prof. L. ot the Univer- 
sity, at which, two years later, she graduated 
with honor. And her heart is the home of the 
unfortunate, for has she not been tempted by 
the charmer ; charming never so wisely ? 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE 1N COLORADO—1HE 
SPIRIT MOVING. 


eanibellapiteeten 
RY MARY L. CLOUGH. 
itteipestaes 

AutHouas the bill for the enfranchisement 
of women was lost in this territory, after having 
the approbation of the Governor and passing 
the Council ; it is, notwitstanding, very evident 
that much good was accomplished by agiluting 
the question. 

On coming to this country, not quile a year 
ago, I was disagreeably impressed by the gen- 
er-] depreciation of the abilities and powers of 
women, when exercised outside their domestic 
‘ spheres.” Indeed I found myself in a con- 
tinual state of antagonism with somebody or 
something and always bristling in a suit of ar- 
mor, waging defensive and offensive warfare 
everywhere. 


Masculine eyes would open pretty wide to see 
what a ‘*Woman’s Right’s woman” was really 
hke ; but I was more disconcerted by the mild 
horror or contemptuous sneers of the ‘‘ fair sex” 
when Woman's Rights were mentioned than by 
the outspoken condemnation or ridicule of their 
‘‘lords.” For in the first case there was great 
discouragement and humiliation in asking for 
women what they disdained for themselves. 
Besides it was a weapoa that our ‘‘ natural ene- 
my” wielded triumphantly, ‘* We are willing to 
leave it tothe women. Ifthe majority ask it, let 
But how many desire 


. 


it??? 


Now all this is changed ; by continued agita- 
tion, by discussion in the legislature and free 
debates outside, from the practical illustration 
of the mixed juries of our neighbor, Wyoming, 
from being brought as subject of conversation 
to every fire-side in the land, men and women 
have come to look more calmly and rationally 
upon the movement. It is no longer so much 
a horror and ridicule as a matter for earnest 
thought and enlightenment. And when a peo- 
ple begin to view a matter impartially and 
to talk of it sensibly there is hope of their 
coming all right at last. Therefore, I consider” 
all the time and eloquence expended by the le- 
gislature and all the efforts of active laborers 
for the right, as a decided gain to the cause of 
woman. I am more than ever persuaded that the 
Woman Suffrage movement is to be slowly but 
surely advanced by being kept before the peo- 
ple. Accustoming them to look at it in all its 
phases, to test its efficacy by actual experiment 
when they may, and by making ita matter of 
education ; thus it becomes a sure and success, 
ful revolution matured by the advaxcementand 
needs of a people. The very fact of so many 
women contending against their own elevation 
proves this. I have known many such, after 
investigaiing thé subject and forcing them- 
selves to consider it without prejudice, to hon- 
estly confess they had been wrong und to earnest- 
ly setaboat putting themselves right. The trou 
ble is, most women will not think. They have 
been trained to imbecility, and what they now 
need is the knowledge of their own powers and 
duties, and their relations and obligations to so- 
ciety and the werld. 








COURT FOOLS. 





BY LOU'SE E. FURBNISS. 


ase wsae 

Tux Court wes in turmoil! The King, thé 
Queen, the Lord high Fiddlestick, the very 
Bishops, in their gowns and lawn sleeves, and 
were all down on their knees, searching for it, 
And yet one could hardly blametheking. Who 
would not have thrown it into the fire? ‘Lhe 
wisest man in the kingdom was just dead. 
He had lived a century and a half; and he 
bequeathed the kiag the result, what you might 
call the sum total of his researches—wnitten 
on a scrap of p»per, possibly five inches long. 
Fancy! The king had expected nine volumes 
at least, and throwing it in a rage on the coals, 
the draft had drawn it up the chimney before 
it had time to bura. 


But no sdone~ was it gone than his majesty 
began to wond2r what the wisest man could 
have said. The wore he thought of it, the more 
curious he grew. So, as J say, the whole court 
was in commotion, and there might have been 
seen the specticle of ladies in velvet trains; 
judges in powdered wigs, all on their knees} 
groping and searching together ; and, alas! i 
vain, for the best of all reasons : 


The Court-fool had found it, and reasoned, 
like a wiser man on the subject. 

“If it be worth so much to a crowned king, 
what is it not worth toa poor fool likeme?” So 
he put it in his pocket. Not the first time that 
the product of a wise man’s life has gone to fill 
a fool’s pocket. 


On this much-lamented paper was written 


asingle sentence—thus: ‘Say that you are 
what you desire to be, and the worli will be~ 
lieve you.” The fool read it, and pondered. 

‘* What is it,” he asked himself, «‘tbat I de- 





sire to be? apie: of ‘course, and to marry 











the princess! If I gay that I am one, the world 
will believe me, or else, what is the use of being 
the wisest man? [If I fail, I shall only be what 
I am atready—a fool! therefore, I am a prince! 
and I will go marry the princess.” 

Now, this princess of whom the fool had spoken 
was, as all princesses must be, the most beauti- 
ful and hard-hearied young woman of the pe- 
riod. The gates of her palace were mobbed by 
suitors, and as many as five or six hung them- 
selves in despair, each day, because the princess 
was determined to marry no one but her supe- 
rior. When the fool heard that, he pondered 
a gain. 

“«Phe princess is a wise woman, and lam a 
fool. She is determmed to find her superior. 

Very good, I will be her superior!” 

Accordingly, when desired to wait upon the 
princess, in her hall of audience, he seated him- 
self instead, saying haughtily : 

**T am not certain yet that 1 desire to see the 
princess at all. The woman whomI marry 
must be beautiful, wise, humble, modest, witty, 
truthful, amiable, graceful, and madly in love 
with me.” : 

Then he crossed his legs and looked up at the 
ceiling with such an air of indifference that the 
princess sent to demand who he was, conclud- 
ing that he must be some great person who 
dared to be so uncivil, and required se many 
virtues and accomplishments. 

“Tell her,” rephed thefool, ‘‘ that it is of no 
consequence what I am or have been. A great 
many things are permitted a man that would 
be intolerable in a woman.” 

When the princess heard that, she was at once 
convinced that she had found her superior, and 
they were married forthwith. 

The Court-feol was now the husband of a 
princess, and received such honors as are paid 
to kings ; yet he was not altogether on roses. 
The privcess was sharp-witted, and he was con- 
stantly in danger of being found out, had it net 
been for the wisest man’s receipe. When he 
uttered some folly, and the princess exclaimed, 
**my dear!” he returned loftily, “if you had 
been wiser, you would have understood me 
better.” If she was inclined to meddle in 
state affairs, ““which is the wiser,” he asked 
ironically, “‘you orl?” And as there was al- 
ways danger lest she should see aud bear too 
mueh, he constantly informed ber that if she 
wishee to preserve his admiration, she must 
know as little as possible about out of door mat- 
ters, and keep herself in a sort of seclusion, so 
that he could always think of her as something 
aloof and apart from every-day people and the 
rabble.” 

So a number of years passed happily for the 
fool, but not so happily for the princess, who 
hardly dared draw a full breath, lest she should 
do it, like a common person, and so lose some 
of that admiration so hardly kept and so easily 
lost ; and at last, she said to her husband : 

“Tam heartily tired of the monotony and 
seclusion of my life. As well be a picture on 
the walls at once. If you are a prince, ] ama 
princess. I see no reason why I should not 
know something of what is going on outside, 
and when you sign the state papers, why I 
should not set my name there also. They con- 
cern me, as well as you.” 

"The fool was troubled at once. ; 

‘You ought not, because it is not proper,” he 
said. ‘1 never meddle with your curl papers. 
Leave my acts and statutes alone.” 

“But why is it not proper f urged the prin- 
0ess, 
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‘¢Why, because no princess ever does such 
things.” 

Time, then, that one commenced.” 

The fool was frightened, and relapsed into 
his folly. 

‘‘Then,” said he, ‘‘ as soon as you have once 
set your name to a state paper, you will rule 
instead of me. You will take my crown and 
robes, adminster justice, and make laws, and I 
shall be only Court-fool, set torock the cradle, 
to.sew on buttons, to make paste, to stich up 
seams.” 

When the princess heard tha‘, she was much 
perplexed, and happening to meet her nvfse, 
she told her what her husband had just been 
saying. The nurse burst into a violent fit of 
laughter. The princess drew herself up. 


‘* My dear,” said the nurse, ‘* pray do not be 
offended. But does your Royal Highness con- 
sider your husband superior to yourself?” 


*«Cousider ! I know that he is;” cried the 
princess. 


“Certainly! Of course! but how did your 
Royal Highness discover the fact ?”” 

‘* Why, he told me so,” answered the princess, 
hesitatingly and surprised. 

“Exactly! and he tells you now, that if you 
set your name to certain papers, that he will 
become Court-fool! Then, depend upon it, my 
dear, that he knows himself to be that already! 
and that any mun who declares that-he will 
lose his manliness, resign his privileges, ex- 
change duties, to sneak about in kitchens and 
nurseries, and turn fool, if his wife signs a pa- 
per, or bas an opinion on state affairs; is a fool 
already ; Only he has not yet been found out.” 

a 


‘“* MASCULINE INSULENCKE.” 
—>—— 

Unver this heading the Cincinnati Gazette 
administers wholesome rebuke to those journals 
that, with taunt and scoff and sneer, attempt to 
cover with ridicule and obloquy the braye Wyo- 
ming women who have recently sat on jury, as 
follows : 


Now, in the name of the inalienable right of every 
born person to the pursuit of happiness, we have to 
ask: Are pot these women competent to decide for 
themselves whether their households, their children or 
their husbands are of more ic portance (han ibeir pub- 
lic duties? And having the best means for* deciding 
this question, have they not the right to decide? Who 
has the right to pick out the females of a jury and chal- 
lenge them with the question whether they are not ne- 
glecting their households or their husbands? Who 
challenges a male juror and demands whether he left 
his family.well provided, and his wite well cherished ? 
or if, through bis detention in Court, the cupboard will 
be bare, the wife neglected, and the children with boles 
in their trowsers? 

This is simply the crack of the familiar whip of man’s 
absolute domination over women. It means nothing 
short of their egmplete subjection. Not to use rights 
is to abandon them. There are inconveniences and 
cares in all possessions ; but who argues that therefore 
they should be abandoned? It would much promote 
the convenience of man if he would let his political 
rights and duties be performed by a few willing persons ; 
buche would soon find that he had no rights left. 

And what. is this family impediment which is thus set 
up as a female disability? The family obligation is just 
as strong in mah as in woman. It is much stronger, 
for the manners which compel woman to be the passive 
waiter on the male providence leave to him the real 
responsibility. Yet many men torego marriage and 
hemes and children, and nobody imagines that it dis. 
qualifies them for public duties. Nobody challenges 
them as jurors, and demands if they have discharged 
the family obligation. Rather is it held wise iu them to 
give themselves wholly to their pursuits, without the 
distraction of copjugal joys, until they have achieved 
success, Why should the family requirement, which 
man throws off so easily, be made a yoke for woman ? 

There is something more fundamental than pursing 





babies or coddling the appetites of bnsbands. The sen- 
timént, “Give me liberty or give me death,” is the 
Awerican instinct. Breathes there a woman with soul 
80 dead that she would bring forth slaves? Babes had 
better not be born if they are not to have their rights. It is 
the duty of women to first provide the state of freedom 
for their progeny. Then they may consent to become 
wives and mothers. Liberty and the exercise of all 
political rights are so bound together, that to neglect 
one is to abandon all. Trial by a jury of one’s peers is 
the essential principle of the administration of justice. 
To be a peer on a jury involyes the whole principle 
of equal rights, To abandon this to man is to accept 
subjection to man. 

For women to neglect jury duty is to give men the ex- 
clusive privilege to judge women, and to abandon the 
right to be tried bya jury of their peers. How can 
men justly judge a woman? They cannot have that 
knowledge of her peculiar physical and mental organiza: 
tion which is requisite tc the judgment of motives and 
temptations. They cannot comprehend the variable 
moods and emotions, nor the power of ber impulses. 
It .is monstrous injustice to judge women by the 
eame rules as men. And men lack that intuitive charity 
and tender sympathy which women always feel for an 
exposed, erring sister, Furthermore, many of the 
crimes of men are against women. How can men ap- 
preciate their injury? That which is herruin, they call, 
as the exp2nsive Anna Dickinson says, sowing his wild 
oats. How can justice be expected from those who in- 
stinctively combine to preserve their privilege to abuse 
women? For the administration of justice to womea 
who are accused, and t} men who have wronged women , 
emale jurors and judges are indispensable. 
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LUITER LU. 
Mancuester, March, 1870. 
EDINBURGH LEADS THE WAY. 

Ar o meeling of the ‘town Council of Edin- 
burgh, held last week, the Lord Provost pre- 
siding, the Council resolved to petition Parha- 
ment in favor of the bill to remove the disabili- 
ties of women. It is not improbable that the 
Mayors and Councils of other cities will follow 
this example. Now that women possess the 
municipal suffrage, the corporations will not 
be unmindful of the rights of their constit- 
uents. 


MRS. FAWCETT'S LECTURE IN BRIGHTON. 


Mrs. Fawcett, the wife of Prof. Fawcett, M.P4 
for Brighton, delivered a lecture on Wednesday 
last in the Town Hall of that city, on ‘The 
Electoral Disabilities of Women.” Mrs. Faw- 
cett enumerated and replied in detail to all 
the arguments usualiy advanced against giv- 
ing the franchise to women. She contended 
that the claims of women rested on the same 
basis as those of men—the rights of the sexes 
must stand or fall together. , 


At the last great meeting of the London Na- 
tional Society for Women’s Suffrage, held on 
July 17, 1869, Mrs. Fawcett moved a resolution 
pledging the Society to use every law‘ul means 
to obtain the extension of the franchise to wo- 
men, and proposing the introduction of a bill 


this session. The Manchester Committee hav- 
ing suggested that mode of action, the Com- 
mittees of London, Edinburgh, Birmingham, 
Bristol, and Carlisle joined in the request to 
Mr. Jacob Bright and Sir C. W. Dilke to bring 
forward the bill now before Parliament. It 1s 
therefore peculiarly appropriate that Mrs. Faw- 
cett should again advocate the measure. 

I have pleasure in informing you that a great 
meeting is being held to-day in London, in supe 
port of this bill. Mr. John Stuart Mill, Lord 
Amberley, Mr. Jacob Bright, Sir R. Austrather 
and other friends of the Women’s Suffrage 
cause are to speak. 














A VALUABLE ALLY. 


An important witness to the truth of the 
theory und practice of Equal Rights has arisen. 
He advocates the suffrage fur women not merely 
on, the ground of removing disabilities which 
are inconsistent with the principles of repre- 
sentative government, but as hkely to afford “a 
positive strength to the moral life” of the 
country which admits women into its councils 
as a portion of the body politic. This newcon- 
fessor is the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, who is well known as per- 
haps the most profound and earnest of living 
theologians. He is one of the leaders of the 
Broad Church party—a party that unites a rever- 
ence for all that is sacred in the past with a 
respect for new revelations from the discoveries 
of science. ‘‘It teaches,” says an able ex- 
pounder of the phases of faith, ‘‘that the Di- 
vine Love is the great principle of the divine 
government, ond will be triumphant hereafter 
over sin and evil—that the abyss of love is 
deeper than the abyss of death. It teaches 
that human souls—even the poorest, narrowest 
souls—are all of infinite value, loved by God 
and to be valued by men. It teaches a morality 
not appealing to hope of reward, or fear of 
punishment, but founded on pure love of God 
and goodness, and it nobly rebukes the ‘ other 
world.iness’ which transforms virtue into inter- 
est. In no party of christians does religion as- 
sume a healthier type ; in none has morality 
tended to produce so noble a philanthropy. 
Tbe Broad Church libors to elevate men as men, 
improving their sanitary and social conditions, 
educating them to think for themselves, even on 
the highest topics, and so leading them up to 
religion. Spiritual, large-hearted, with purest 
ethics and devoted lives, the Broad Church 
party claims our bighest respect.” I have given 
you this little definition of the party of which 
Mr. Muurice 1s one of the distinguished leaders, 
in order that your readers may fully estimate 
the value of his testimony. 


THE REV. F. D. MAURICE ON FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
From the Spectatur of March 5, 1870. 


Sir: The question of Female Suffrage. will shortly 
come before Parliament. The advocates of it assert the 
right of women to share in the government of a coun- 
try of which they constitute so large a portion, The 
opponents of it maintain that the influence which wo.nen 
exercise ip England is and should be domestic, not poli- 
tical. 

I leave the first argument untouched ; on the second 
I would wish to say a tew words. Can any one pretend 
tbat the influence ot women over politice—over elec, 
tioneer.ng politics, especially—is not very considerable 
now? Suppose it is only domestic influence ; that con- 
tinually determines what candidates shall offer them- 


selves, not unirequently what cavdidate shall be elected. 


But notoriovsly, this purely ‘‘ domestic” power is ex- 
erted, dangerously exerted, on tenants, on shopkeepers, 
on all classes that form our constituencies. According 
to the maxims that are generally accepted by thoughtful 
men, is it not well that tuis (strictly political) power 
should be held under a sense of responsibility, with the 
acknowledgment of it as a trust, not wielded carelessly to 
gratify some sentiment, to sustain some personal favor- 
ite? Those who demand the suffrage for women are not 
really asking for them a power which they do not pos- 
sess; they are asking a security that the power which 
they co possess may be used seriously with a deliberate 
conviction, with a dread of sacrificing general interests 
to private partialities, 

By withholding the suffrage from women on the 
ground that they ought not vw be politicians, we make 
them, it seems to me, potiticians of the worst kind. We 
justily ail feminine pleas for acting upon mere trust or 
fancy in the selection of a candidate ; we age the 
abuses to which those pleas lead. On the other hand, 
if the Legislature frankly admits women to the exercise 
of the suffrage, it will, I believe, gradually raise the 
tone of tke whole land, by raising the tene of those 
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who, often to their injury, govern its governors. In 
any sphere wherein women f2el their responsibility they 
are, as a ru'e, far more couvscientious than men. When 
in any sphere they are less conscientious and help to 
make men less conscientious, it is a reasonable conjec- 
ture that in this sphere something bas taken trom them 
the sense of responsibility. Mere legislation is not able 
to effect such a mischief as that, but legislation based 
upon a moral theory and working along with it may do 
even greater mischi:f. 

I would contend as earnestly as any one for the do- 
mestic duties of a woman. I question whether you do 
not cripple her in the performance of these duties, and 
lower her conception of their grandeur, when you teach 
her not to regard herself asa citizen. The sanctity of 
the home is the safeguard of the nation ; if you decree 
a separation between the home and the nation, if you 
affirm that one-balf of the nation is to be shut up in the 
home and excluded from apy participation in large in- 
terests, take care,that the ornaments of the home do not 
become mere ornaments! pictures to be gazed at and 
worshipped, not living towers to purify and hallow. I 
should like to see our Legislature proving by their acts 
that this is not their conception of a woman’s function 
in the world ; all the compliments which they pay her 
are very hollow and contemptible, if it is. 

So long as a majority of the male inbabitants of Great 
Britain were not reckoned in the constituency, it might 
have been a useless waste of time to recommend that 
women sbould be represented. When householders are 
admitted to the franchise, their exclusion must strike 


‘any one as anomalous. I do not, however, ask tor their 


admission as the removal of a constitutional anomaly, of 
which we tolerate so many, but as a positive strength to 
the moral life of England, The hints I haye tbrown out 
on this subject have been expanded with far more force 
in the writings wherein women have pleaded their own 
cause, But it may not be wholly useless for an outsid 
of the other sex to-own how their arguments have im” 
pressed him, and to state on what grounds he considers 
tbat man of all parties and all professions may co” 
operate with them. I ayn, sir, etc., 

F. D. Mavpice. 





Cambridge, March 1. 


PAMPHLETS ON WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


I send you four new publications which deal 
specially with this question. The first, called 
Women and Politics, by the Rev. Canon Kings- 
ley, I have mentioned in a former letter. It 
has been reprinted from Macmillan’s magazine. 
The second, entitled Women’s Suffrage, 15 the 
proceedings of the public meeting held in 
Edinburgh iv January. It gives the speeches 
iu exlenso, with the names of the subscribers 
and executive committee of the Edinburgh So- 
ciety. Third, A Lecture on Women’s Suffrage, 
by Prof. F. W. Newman, is the full report of 
the address delivered in Bath and Bristol about 
two months ago, of which I gave youa brief 
account in my letter of that date. It is most 
valuable in showing the present and prospec- 
tive issues of the question, 1ts moral and reli- 
gious bearings, and its vital importange to the 
well being of our country aud of human pro- 
gress in the highest sense. 

ins: fourth pamphlet I send puts the ques- 

: Is the Evercise of the Suffrage Unfeminine ? 
8 is ably answered by the writer, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Grey, who then recounts five reasons why 
women should have o share in the government, 
which muy be thus summed up : 

1, Because woman is physically weaker than 
man, and needs this counterpoise to ensure jus- 
tice. 

2. Because woman has quicker perceptions 
and more grace and beauty than man, and her 
aid is needed as a refining and elevating in- 
fluence in the national life. 

3. Woman is tender-hearted and pitiful, and 
her sympathies are needed in politécs. 

4, Woman has a strong sense of duty, anda 
greater infusion of moral responsibility will be 
presented by her presence in political life. 

5. Woman is religious by nature, and she'wil] 
bring this eloment into the national councils, 
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Mrs. Grey concludes with a warm plea for 
education—‘“‘ Let another reform bi'l give poli- 
tical power to women, and men will at length 
feel compelled to educate them, not as graceful 
playthings, or usetul drudges, but as the pos- 
sessors of a power which society must, at its 
peril, teach them to use for its benefit.” 


WOMEN AS PHYSICIANS IN ENGLAND. 


Miss Garrett has been admitted as a member 
of the medical staff of the East London Hos- 
pital for children, and was appointed one of the 
physicians last Wednesday. This 1s the first - 
hospital in Great Buitain which has recognized 
in this manner the female medical movement. 

The agitation against the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, which I have described in former letters, 
and which now extends to every large commu- 
nity and almost every cenure of intelligence in 
the kingdom, bas given rise to much discussion 
upon the medical profession, and has created a 
sort of crisis in it. The necessity for opening 
the profession to women has becume more ob- 
vious, and finds many fresh advocates. You 
are, no doubt, aware that at present women are 
excluded by arbitrary rules from medical exam- 
inations and degrees. A petition to Parliament 
is being prepared praying that these unjust 
restrictions may be removed, and that im all 
future legislation Parliament ‘will sanction no 
measure for the regulation of medical degrees 
which does not provide for their being granted 
not as a matter of favor, but of right to all cag- 
didates alike who give evidence of the needful 
proficiency in mecical study; such degrees 
being no longer contingent on any condi- 
tions with which it is intentionally made im- 
possible for women to comply.” 

Yours, very truly, Repecca Moors. 


— 


A BRAVE WESTERN WOMAN. 











In a private letter to Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
Governor McCook, of Colorado (at present in 
Washington), thus nobly and bravely expresses 
her sentiments : 


Both Gen. McCook and myself would like to 
be at your New York anniversary, but we now 
fear it will not be possible. I wish to be con- 
sidered as deeply interested in this reform for 
woman, and am pledged to do everything pos- 
sible to forward ii. I hope by the next meet- 
ing of the legislature of Colorado that we shall 
be able to pass the bill which failed by only 
three votes this time, 

My experience in this matter has been as fol- 
lows: Nearly all the working womenI have’ 
met, the school aad music teachers, shop wo- 
men and seamsiresses arein favor of confer- 
ring the ballot upon their sex, but the “‘ ladies,” 
the * curled darlings,” of our country are against 
it, and I find its bitterest opponents among our 
own sex. Women opposed to the elevation ot wo- 
men! It is bad enongh to fight the men whoare 
opposed, but when those we fight for are arrayed 
against us with the well known battery of 
words, ‘‘unfeminine,” ‘ demorahzing” and 
‘« degrading,” it is hard to make much headway} 
People are surprised here to see me take this 
stand, because they say, I am ‘‘young, femi- 
nine, delicate and happy in my domestic life.” 
As if it were not possible to advocate this thing 
and yet be all these? When and how can we 


| teach them differently. 


ee—————— 
Tue Protest of the Oberlin women against extending 


Suffrage to their sex is severely censured in = 
rections, but rarely appueved ; 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
re 
Miyneaporis, March, 1870. 

Deak Revorvurion : Two weeks in Minnesota, 
with its clear, bracing air, bright sunshine, 
grand bluffs, rich valleys, rolling prairies, ma- 
jestic Mississippi, romaniie falls of Minnehaha 
and St. Anthony, anditsn-ble man and women! 
What a staté this is destined to be, with double 
the acres New York can boast, and the largest 
water-power in the world! Beside being a great 
manufacturing and agricultural country, it pos- 
sesses inexhaustible resources in its iron, cop- 
per, slate, granite, clay, limestone, salt springs, 
laMber, sand, and fish. Its climate is singu- 
larly favorable not otly for the health of the 
people, but for the cultivation of fruits, flowers, 
rice, sweet potatves, and, I am sorry to add, 
tobacco, fcr it is a pity to desecrate one acre 
with that vile weed. Gov. Austin might- better 
have forbidden its growth than Woman’s.-Baf- 
frage, for the real interests of the state would 
be promoted by securing to woman her rights 
of citizenship, and thus encouraging the immi- 
gration of wealth, brains and beauty. 

St. Paul and Minneapolis are proud rivals of 
one another. The former can boast the best 
society, the most sprightly editors, the finest 
residences, the most business, and the boldest 
scenery ; the latter the best notel, wide, regular 
streets, and an extensive park. It must be a 
beautiful city in the no distant future. If I 
were to choose a residence in either, to-day, it 
would be Minneapolis, because its streets are at 
right angles.~ St. Paul, like Boston, goes zig- 
zagging every way. I would not risk my future 
spiritual safety by living there, for if the road 
to heaven is straight, it is a bad preparation to 
go crooking about through all one’s earthly pil- 
grimage. 

I had a splendid audience of ladies in St, 
Paul to hear my lecture on ‘“ Marriage and 
Materaity.” That subject seems to touch a 
deeper chord in the femmine soul than Suffrage, 
as. few perceive how much the.social status is 
affected by political equality. ny 

At St. Anthony, had a little passage at arms 
with Prof. Campbell of the State University. 
As he had been making some speeches against 
Woman’s Suffrage, I was interested to hear 
some of his objections, The special point he 
made at the close of my lecture was, that man 
aiways had been, and would be, ‘‘ the natural 
protector” of woman, He proved this to his 
own satisfaction by the agé’of chivalry, by the 


fire and zeal with which men im all ages had 


pursued the women they loved. He pointed 
to Helen, Aspasia, Cleopatra, etc., as if 
any one doubted that man, in the fire of 
his youth, or passion, would not even blow 
his brains out for some individual woman ; but 





where are these brave knights and chivalrous 
protectors for the conglomerate masses of wo- 
mankind who have neither grace, beauty, 
wealth, nor position? 

Feeling too tired to put on my seven-leagued 
boots and bound back over oceans and continents 
to consider the heroes and heroines of Troy, 
Greece and Rome, I called the Professor to 
the women of Minnesota, teaching for $500 
a year in the public schools, with no Leander 
swimming the Mississippi to rescue them from 
their lives of monotonous poverty. Summoned 
to his native land, the Professor was fired anew 
with enthusiasm over our late war, and in the 
exuberance of his chivalry he said it was fought 
out of the depths of man’s love for woman ; 
for our firesides and our homes. This was a 
new idea. I had always thought the late war 
was fought for the negro, as his eleyation was 
the grand result. He was emancipated and en- 
franchised, and made the judge, juror and law- 
giver for all womankind ; but pray what new 
honor, right, or privilege did woman secure 
from the first gun at Sumter to the final cap- 
ture of Jeff. Davis in petticoats? We pause 
for a reply. The Fifteenth Amendment, the 
great moral measure on which the republican 
party specially plumes itself, is the establich- 
ment of an aristocracy of sex, reducing woman 
to the condition of a serf, practically placing 
the wives, mothers and daughters of this repub- 
lic under a Foreign yoke. So much for the 
chivalry of the nineteenth century. 

Going to St. Cloud, where the last bridge 
spans the Mississippi in the north, even there 
I found the women in rebellion. As Sevator 
Waite, who was woman’s champion in the last 
legislature, resides there, he may fairly be held 
responsible for the social revolution now ii- 
augurated in that flourishing town. The Sena- 
tor’s highly intellectual wife stands like a pillar 
of strength and beauty by bis side. I had the 
honor of being introduced to the audience by 
the Senator. At the close of my lecture quite 
a party adjourned to the pleasant parlors of 
Mrs. West, where, in the midst of oysters, ice- 
creams and coffee, a Sutfrage Ass ciation was 
formed, with quite a brilliant array of names of 
the leading ladies and gentlemen of St. Cloud, 

There I met Mrs. Swisshelm’s sister, nephew 
and niece, the latter bright aud sparkling as 
new wine. When some of the gectlemen ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution spoke of the 
trouble of such a proceeding, she laughingly 
said, “I'll lend you ‘Combe’s Constitution of 
Man’ for-a model.” 

Time fails me to tell you of all the pleasant 
friends I met at Hastings, how near I came in 
crossing the ice there to finding my last resting- 
piace in the arms of the Father of Waters; of 
that ride in a cutter thirty-six miles to Still- 
water, and back from St. Paul, through drifts, 
pitch-holes, deep water, slush, ice, mud, on, 
on, on, four weary hours, with an audience 
waiting until near nine o'clock. Verily, Ly- 
ceum tecturing is not all sunshine. With a 
pleasant visit under the hospitable roof of Mr. 
Wheaton, formerly of Syracuse, and a lecture 
in the Rev. Edwin Williams's church in North- 
field, I ended my engagements in Minnesota, 
and lett her balmy air, clear skies, and number- 
less copies of Tae Revoivtion behind me, and 
whizzed off te Iowa. BE. 0. B 

—< >—_—_ 
MoGzecor, Iowa. 


Daas Bevouvriox : Here I was to speak last 
night, but we had a smash up, and reached the 


town at eleven instead of seven, A lnrge~at- 
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dience disappointed, however, I am to lecture 
this afternoon. 

It is easily seen that the live question to-day 
is Woman’s Suffrage. Packed houses every- 
where show the deep interest the people feel 
in it, 

On the way to the Methodist church where I 
was to speak, the gentleman who was to intro- 
duce me said there were no strong-minded wo- 
men in McGregor. So I opened my speech by 
stating the fact and deploring the sad condition 
of that community ; but several voices shouted 
ont, ‘That is not true, there are plenty of 
Ahem.” So at theclose, I took the vote, and the 
wicleaudience went solid for Woman's Suffrage. 


I have a new way of putting the vote: ‘Let 
all those who are in favor keep their seats, and 
those opposed rise.” In this way.one gets the 
most favorable response, because women, like 
inanimate objects, generally need some external 
force to put them in motion, and the mass of 
them would not rise up to save the nation. 


Thus, you perceive, the odium and fatigue of 
rising is thrown on the enemy, and on the 
principle above stated, ‘‘ natural inertia,” the 
opposition is far less in-any andience than one 
might anticipate. Some carping persons have 
criticized this way of putting the vote, but I 
see no reason why we should vote just as men 
do, but every reason why we should do all 
things quite differently. lf you call for the 
ayes a few deep-voiced men could drown out 
hundreds of women. Seeing, then, that wo- 
men will not raise their voices nor stand up, 
it is fair and wise to take their approval of 
everything by silence and the sitting posture. 
McGregor is fearfully and wonderfully built, in 
a deep valley with bold bluffs that seem to touch 
the heavens. How they import any breezes 
there in the summer, Ido notsee. The scenery 
about is very fine, and the town is of great com- 
mercial importance. They have one of the 
most remarkable omnibusses that I had seen in 
many aday. Very long and very narrow, the 
seats just nine inches wide, on which the men, . 
women and children are literally perched. As 
we jolted along about a mile 1 laughed in my 
sleeve all the way, to see how much like un-, 
happy fowls for the market we looked, in long, 
prim lines, vis-a-vis, ‘whol!y absorbed with the 
necessity of keeping our respective places. 
The man that built it must have made some 
hen-coop his model. © 

My troubles did not end at McGregor, for in 
crossing the Mississippi that night to Prairie du 
Chien, the floating ice kept us prisoners for 
hours in sight of the heartless engine, with its 
train, that finally whizzed off to Milwaukee with- 
out us. , 

Obliged to wait for another boat to fire up 
and come out to our assistance, we resigned 
ourselves to our fate, and as a delegation of 
gentlemen invited me to shorten the time for 
them by a speech, the boat was called to order, 
and there, in the middle of the Mississippi, I 
set forth the glories of a genuine republic, in 
which all citizens who pay taxes and the pevalty, 
of their crimes, who obey the laws and support 
the state, should have a voice in the govern + 
ment. At the close of my speech, some men 
were so stirred up, we were efraid they woul 
come to blows. One declared if women were’ 
to-vote he would leave the country. I begged: 
him not to do so rash a thing, for as the con-, 
tagion was spreading everywhere, I was afraid, 
he would be another “‘ man without.a country,” # 
ES See, an “Htke Ont _ 
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have e mark set on him as the man that did not 
believe in Woman’s Suffrage. 

Prairie du Chien boasts one of the finest 
hotels in the country, and the most jovial, hos- 
pitable landlord that the world ever produced. 
Tired, sleepy, at midnight, he was as genial and 
happy as wost men in the sunniest conditions 
(asleep or with a cigar after dinner). 


He received us all like a loving father, and 
dispensed his blessings with an impartial hand. 
Suppers and beds for a whole train of unex- 
pected guests was an emergency that none but 
a genius could have met, though he did it to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. But oh! these 
western people, how beautifully they take all 
these delays and accidents! instead of grum- 
bling and swearing, as men do in the east, they 
make a frolic of everything. Being comfort- 
ably bestowed, listening to the merry voices, 
laughing and skipping through the halls, I 
philosophized on the blessing of hardships ; 
how much amore generous and self-sacrificing 
people are trained in this school, than in luxury 
and ease ; and yet we are all struggling to se- 


cure for our children the very conditions in. 


life that will enfeeble both mind and body, and 
pervert the whole moral being. 

With one long stride stepped into Ripon, 
Wisconsin, a beautiful town with a pleasant 
circle of the faithful. Under the hospitable 
roof of Dr. Stone, a distinguished homeopathic 
physician, a delightful surprise was prepared 
forme, Entering my room, a tall, fine-looking 
woman popped from behind the door and em- 
braced me with a vim, covering my face with 
kisses and tears. ‘Mrs. Henry Crosby,” a 
rich farmer’s wife, with her broad acres, fine 
cbildren, and delightful home, was a poor, lonely 
Irish girl, who had found her first home with 
me twenty years ago. A noble, faithtul girl, 
worthy the prosperity she enjoys to-day. Oh! 
how we did talk and laugh over old times, how 
having taugbt her to prepare musk-melons for 
the table, she did once take a splendid water 
melon from the ice and treat it in the same 
way, and the horror that seized paterfamilias, 
abont to dispense to waiting guests a much 
vaunted melon, to find that nothing but the 
rindremained! Poor Martha! how she blushed 
when she learned her mistake. Now she raises 


all kinds of melons, and eats them too, and. 


knows what to throw away. Martha and her 
daughter, sixteeu, are both ready to vote. 

Alter my lecture in Ripon, a lady came to 
the platform, as she said, to ask me one ques- 
tion that to her seemed hedged about with dif- 
ficulties : ‘‘ How could women with half a dozen 
babies go to Congress?” Ireplied, that I thought 
in most Congressional districts there might be 
found one woman without such appendages. 
In every community there are large numbers of 
old maids (generally the most intelligent class), 
widows, and women past the age of forty-five 
who have ceased bearing children. Few mea 
came into public life before that age, and it 
would be better fer the country if fewer still 
were ‘permitted to make laws for the nation un- 
til years and experience had given them wis- 
dom. ‘But suppose,” said another, ‘that 
we should.send some fair maideu, and after her 
election she should marry some distinguished 
gentleman in Washington and become a 
mother?’’ She could resign. Gerrit Smith 
went to Congress and resigned after the first 
year. Marriage and maternity do not exclude 
women'to-day from all public life. So long as 
hundreds of women are clerks in all the depart- 
ments at Washington, why could they not as 
well be Congressmen? «Women leave . theiy 
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children to wash, teach school, sew, to spend 
winters at Washington, summers at Saratoga, 
and years in Europe. Maultitudes of boys and 
girls, under the present dynasty, are put in 
boarding-schools at ten years old, and yet the 
moment you mention the ballot a general hue 
and cry is raised, ‘‘ What would become of the 
children ?” 


From Ripon to Chicago, where I had promised 
myself a rest ovér Sunday, but riding along 
reading a Chicago paper, my hopes of rest were 
suddenly dashed to the ground, for I found a re- 
ception announced at the elegant residence of 
Fernando Jones, for Saturday evening, anda 
lecture for Sunday evening, in Robert Collyer’s 
church. The friends of Woman’s Suffrage are 
all wide awake there and about to form a 
*“‘Cook County Woman Suffrage Asssocia- 
tion,” a convention being called for that pur- 
pose. The leaders of our movemert in the state 
disapprove in toto of the action at Cleveland, and 
still more of the action at Springfield in a late 
convention, making the Illinois State Society, by 
some Manceuvering, auxiliary to Boston. West- 
ern people have a way of thinking for them- 
selves, and no men nor women need imagine 
they ‘‘hold the west in the hollow of their 
hands.”’ 

From Chicago back again to Clinton, Iowa, 
where [ was most pleasantly entertained at the 
Revere House. There I found everything neat 
and comfortable, »nd the proprietor so much in- 
terested in Woman’s Suffrage, that when I called 
for my bill, he gallantly said that Clinton, as well 
as himself, were greatly'idebted to me. Iowa 
is splendidly alive on this question, as her 
people, by a large vote in both Houses, are to 
vote on it in the coming election. Our eastern 
forces must now hold themselves in readiness to 
do for Iowa what was done in Kansas, scatter 
tracis and make speeches in every school dis- 
trict, and log cabin. From the tone of the 
press and people, I should not wonder if Iowa 
should be the banner state, and on her soil arise 
the first genuine republic among the nations of 
the earth. 

Of Montecello, Cedar Rapids and Iowa City, 
something in my next. E. ©. B 





THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 





Ir was held on Wednesday of last week at 
Fifth Ayenue Hotel in this city. Peace Conter- 
ence may not be a proper name, as it implies, 
or presupposes war; whereas there is, there 
was no war on the part of the callers, and cer- 
tainly, as appeared, none on the part of one of 
the parties called. But in response to the in- 
vitation, there Were present Mr. Theodore Til- 
ton, Mrs. Lucretia Mott and Mrs. Laura C. Bul- 
lard, representing the signers of the invitation 
(numbering more than one thousand), Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Col. T. W. Higginson and Mr. 
George Wm. Curtis for the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and Mrs. Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour, Mrs. Josephine 8S. Griffing and Mr. Parker 
Pillsbury on behalf of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association. Mrs. Stone and her two 
associates for the American Association wished 
to be considered as acting without appointment, 


having come as they said, ‘only as volun- 


teers. ' 

As dqnbts had been expressed about the_at- 
tendance of Mrs. Mott, on account of the long 
distance to be travelled, her age and feeble 
health, Mr. Francis D. Moulton had been ap- 
pointed ‘as her substitute, who occupied her 


place before she entered.; and also in the even- ° 








ing, after she had retired from the conterence. 

The representatives of the American Asso- 
ciation, especially Col. Higginson, pertina- 
ciously insisted that there be no organiza- 
tion of the conference, net so much as even 
the appointment of a chairman, though em- 
phasizing strongly that they were not there as 
delegates duly appointed under the Invitation. It 
was suggested, on the part of the National As- 
sociation, that as we were, ina sense, but the 
invited guests of Mr. Tilton and his ftiends, 
and they appeared to regard the appointment of 
the customary chairman and secretary as esser- 
tial to the better tacilitating of business, whether 
propriety and courtesy did not require that we 
waive our objections and permit them as our 
host to decide on the manner of proceeding. 
But they seemed wholly disinclined to yield the 
point, and as the National delegates had no 
particular preferences either way, it was con- 
cluded to pass at once to the questions which 
had brought us together. 


It was decided unanimously with no discus- 
sion, that reporters be not admitted. 


The discussions, though long and earnest, 
were most kind and friendly in spirit. Mr. 
Tilton read briet extracts of a large number of 
letters, sent from nearly all parts of the coun- 
try, many of them official, signed by officers of 
local Woman Suffrage Societies, strongly urging 
that the proposed union of the two national or- 
ganizations be consummated. Much was said 
by Mis. Stone and her associates about the 
causes which led to the calling cf the Cleveland 
Convention, the nature and manner of that 
call; its entirely ‘Olive Branch” character ; 
who signei it, and why, and under what cir- 
cumstances ; what was thought and said of it 
at the Providence Convention, by Theodore 
Tilton, Col. Higginson and others; the Con- 
vention at Cleveland and the Society which was 
organized there ; what it had done, is doing and’ 
proposes to do, which could not possibly be 
done (so it was confidently held by Mrs. Stone) 
under the National Association, which had been 
in vigorous operation several months, and had 
held very large and important conventions, be- 
sides doing much other work, while the Cleve- 
land Convention and its call wer2 not; all these 
and other topics were considered in conversa- 
tional manner for four hours and more, our 
American Society associates showing no sign of 
coming to, or tuwards a harmonious union, 
when Mr. Tillon, on behalf.of the callers of the’ 
Conference, submitted, in writing, the followmeg 
proposal : 

Resolved (by the Committee calling the Conference) 
That the following question be fraternally addressed to 
“tbe other parties to this interview. : 

Are you in favor of a union of the two existing nationa 
societies, or is it your judgment that these two associa 
tions should continue to exist as separate bodies? 

This question was answered, in writing, at the request 
of Col. Higginson and his associates, by each member 

ttending the Conf , as follows : . 

T. W. Higginson—I desire harmony, but see no rea. 
son for any modification of the present position of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association. G. W. Curtis— 
I am in favor of a union if possible, but think the olive 
branch was offered at Cleveland, and continues to be of- 
fered. Mrs. Lucy Stone—I see no reason fora changein 
the organization or position of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. I think the dlive branch was ex- 
tended at Cleveland. 

Parker Pillsbury—Iam decidedly in favor of union 
Tleft the Equal Rights Association when I saw the divi 
sion there existing two or three years ago, and have only 
just now come into the National Association, in the hope. 
that something may be done to restore unity and har- 
mony among all honest, earnest workers in the Suffrage 
cause. Mrs. Josephine 8. Griffing—I am in favor of 
union, and see no reason for disunion. Mrs. C. B, Wil- 


bour—What I want is Women’s Suffrage, and I qm in ; 








favor of union with all who are working for the same 


-The Committes calling the Conference expressed the 
following opinions : 

Mrs. Lucretia Mott—I believe that the two Societies 
should unite by all meaus—by such concessions as each 
should make to the other. Theodore Tilton—I believe 
the two Societies ought to be combined into one. Mrs. 
Laura OC. Bullard—I am heartily iu favor of union, for I 
think that two societies injure the cause they both wish 
to serve. 


At this point the American Association's re- 
presentatives withdrew, declining to accept any 
overtures proposed by the callers of the Con- 
ference, or to suggest any of their own. 

It should, perbaps, be said here that com- 
munications from Mrs. Stanton and Miss An- 
thony had been received and were read to the 
Conference early in the session. From letters 
by Mrs. Stanton, the following are extracts : 

I never think of our division without regret. 
It detracts so much from the dignity and re- 
spectability of the cause in the public mind, at 
home and abroad. And theu the warfare is so 
petty, so puerile ; I have tried to langh it down, 
to ridicule it out of existence, and if you can in 
any way prevent the disgrace of two conven- 
tions at one time, in one place, for heaven's 
sake doit. Iwill do ali I can to thatend. If 
I am a stumbling-block tq any brother or any 
sister, I will gladly resign my office and remain 
in the wes! until all is over. Having fought 
the world twenty years, I do not now wish to 
turn and fight the noble women who have so 
long stood together in evil and good report. I 
should be so giad to have all united, with Mr. 
Beecher or Lucretia Mott for our general, that 
I would gladly stay away from conventions alto- 
gether, if thereby we could conciliate Boston. 
* ** If we of the National are willing to 
trust the people to frame a constitution and 
officer a united organization, why cannot the 
American consent also? I am willing to work 
with any end all who work, or to get out of the 
way entirely, that there may be av organization 
that shall be respectable in Europe and the 
world. 

A telegram from Miss Anthony read thus : 
Woman's Suffrage Committee, 5th Avenue Hotel : 

The entire west demands united national or- 
ganization for Sixteenth Amendment, this very 
Congressicnal session, and so does 

Susan B. Anrnony. 

The proposal made by the callers of the Con- 
ference was in substance that the two associa- 
tions claiming to be national should mutually 
merge into one, with a new constitution em- 
bracing all the best features of both their own, 
with a new board of officers made up from both 
theirs, and bermonious action from that time 
onward under one national banner, but with 
local auxiliaries from ocean to ocean, as the vast 
extent of the country might require. Mrs. 
Stanton ard Mrs. Livermore, Miss Anthony and 
Lucy Stone were all named as the proper heads 
of the most important positions, and six mem- 
bers of the Conference unanimously, joyfully 
agreed to accept such an arrangement in all its 
entirety. The following is the constitution .as 
proposed with two or three unimportant verbal 
changes : 

CONSTITUIION OF THE AMBRICAN WOMAN'S FERAN- 
CHISE SOCIETY. 

Anriote I. This organization shall be called the 
American Woman's Francbise Society. 

Ant. II. Its object shall be to secure the elective fran- 
chise to women on equal terms with men. 

Ant. III. Any person favoring this object, and agree- 
ing to this Constitution, may become s member of this 
Association by paying $1 annually ; or a life-member, 
by a payment of $10 at one time ; and all members shall 
be entitled to a vote atall meetings of the!Association. 
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Ant. IV. The officers of this Association sball be a 
President, Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, 
a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditing Com- 
mittee of three, and an Executive Committee of fifteen, 
yO whom five shall constitute a quorum. 


Arr. V. The annual meeting of this Association thal) 
be beld in the City of New York on the second Tuesday 
in May, when reports shall be presented by the Trea- 
surer, the Secretaries, and the Execulive Committee ; 
officers sha!l be elected jor the ensuing year ; and such 
other business shall be transacted as tbe interests of 
the cause may require. 

Art. VI. Any state or other local society, formed to 
promote Woman's Suffrage, shall, on declaring itself 
Auxiliary to this Association, be recognized as such. 


Arr. VII. A special meeting of this Association shall 
be called by the President at the joint request of any 
three State societies. A special meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be called by the Chairman at the 
the request of any single auxiliary State society. But the 
Association shal] bave had a previous notice of not less 
than thirty, and the Committee of not Jess than fifteen 
days. 


Art. VIII. The Executive Committee may fill vacan- 
cies in its own bods, or in any office (the Presidency ex- 
cepted), occurring prior to the next ensuing annual 
meeting of the Association. 


Arr. IX. No money shall be paid to the Treasurer ex- 
cept under such restrictions as the Executive Committee 
may provide. 

Art. X. No distinction shall ever be made by this As- 
sociation on account of color, race, or sex. 

Art. XI. This Constitution may be amended at any 
meeting of the Association by a vote of three fifths ot 
the members preseut. 

It seemed to at least six members of the Con- 
ference that u more simple, brief, and yet com- 
prebensive and truly democratic instrument of 
its kind, could not be framed. 

In suggesting lists of officers to be supported 
at the first meeting of the new Society, should 
one be formed in May, the origival proposition 
was not kept after the withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can representatives, even so far as the National 
Association was considered. Its delegates did 
not msist upon it, well assured that no union 
would or could be formed without the names of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony 
among its prowinent directois, nor any Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Association be effective that 
should presume to reject them and the like of 
them. : 

While the two adhering delegations deeply 
regretted that Mrs. Mott declined the use of 
her name as President of a new Association, 
should one be inauguiated, they could not but 
approve the reasons she gave, and admire the 
spirit in which they were communicated. Her 
entrance to the Conference after its business 
was opened aud whiie Mr. Tilton was reading 
his letters, caused a thrill of joy and delight. 
All rose instinctively to salute her, and she sat 
Ccuwn among us hke an angelic presence. Her 
accents were the music, her w the wisdom 
and the eloquence of the occasion. And she 
had come cheerfully all the way from Philadel- 
phia to give her voice and influence in support 
of the grand object which brought the confer- 
ence together. She poured eulogy and bene- 
diction on the heads of Mrs. Stanton, Lucy 
Stone and Susan B. Anthony, wao, she said, had 
for more than twenty years, earnestly, faith- 
fully, laboriously and untiringly struggled for 
the elevation and enfrancbisement of their sex. 
4nd she wished’ and longed for a return to the 
unity, harmony and hearty co-operation of the 
early times of the enterprise. She thought the 
few differences which might exist, and-which 
were not widely extended, could be reconciled 
by a little mutnal concession, and then all could 
move on happily, harmoniously to a glorious 
triumph. While she spoke, and whenever she 
spoke, all who listened must have felt that it 





was good to be there. But to what immediate 
purpose she pleaded, hay been already told. 

It only remains to give the numes of the per- 
sons suggested as officers of the proposed new 
Association as foliows : 

President—Theodore Tilton. 


Vice -Presidents—MarthaC. Wright, Frederick 
Douglass, Clara Barton, Benjamin F. Wade, 
Myra Bradwell, Gerrit Smith, Rev. Gilbert 
Haven, Samuel Bowles, Myra Clarke Gaines, 
Hon. Matt. H. Carpenter, Mrs. Reuben E. 
Fenton, James Redpath, Emily Pitts Stevens, 
Moses Coit Tyler, Mrs. Prof. Darwin, Richard 
Mott, Mrs. Gov. McCook, Geo. W. Julian, Rev, 
Frederick A. Noble, Gen. Rufus R. Sexton, 
Charles Beardsley, Attorney General O'Connor, 
Towa; Mrs. Anne Frances Pillsbury, South 
Carolina ; Gov. Reed, Florida; Gov. Campbell, 
Wyoming ; and Rev, N. J. Burton, of Cunnec- 
ticut. 

Correspoxding Secrelary—Mrs. Lauri C, Bal- 
lard. . 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Abby Hopper Gib- 
bona, New York ; ex-Gov. Root, Liwrence, Kan- 
sas ; Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Judge J. B. Bradwell, Chicaguv, Ill. ; Sarah 
Pugh, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Josephine 8. Griffivg, 
Washington, D.C. ; Mattie Griffith Browne, 
Boston, Mass. ; Edwin A. Studwell, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Frances 8, Titus, Battle Creek, 
Mich. ; Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.; Francis D, Moulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
Eliza L. Leggett, Detroit, Mich. 

It was near midnight when the session closed. 
Mr. Tilton only accepted the naming of himself 
as President, conditionally. Mrs, Mott resisted 
all his golicitations and entreaties. And he will 
still, at the proper time and place, urge the 
names of two, if not three, other persons, in 
precedence of his own. 

It is due the callers of the Conference to say 
that they generously assumed all the expenses 
of the delegates in their attendance, and such 
other costs as were incurred. P. P. 








MR. JULIAN AND THE XVI. AMEND- 
MENT. 
a 

Mr. Juuian as introduced the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, which is a simple paraphrase of the Fifteenth, 
substituting sex for color or servitude. The amen1- 
ment falls on the country without producing the excite- 
ment that would be caused by au ordinary local wonder. 
It is very evident that the intent of this motion is to at- 
tract notice to Mr, Julian, and not to the amendment. 
That suffering creature called woman will bave to wait 
a long time for relief, we fear, if it is to come in the 
shape propose’ by and through this amevdment. At pre- 
sent the very fact that such an amendment can be offer - 
ed almost without attracting notice is evidence that the 
public is not yet ready for the discussion of the ques- 
tion in the form proposed. In fact, Mr. Julian shows 
a thorough want of acquaintance with his subject and 
with the means of attaining a remedy when he makes 
this motion. Ip this country the reform must precede 
the amendment—must be fought out first. 


The Philadelphia Press so proncunces on the 
attempt of a fellow Republican long known as 
an earnest and honest friend of the cause of 
liberty and equality, through evil as well as 
good report, to do justice to woman. There 
are Republican journals in the country in which 
I should have expected to read such sentiments 
against Mr. Julian, but Mr. Forney’s Press is 
not one of them, And yet its history, as an 
advocate for the cause of justice and freedom 
compares most unfavorably with that of the 
man it so uncharitably and unreasonably judges 
Had Mr. Julian been a new and sudden con- 
vert to the doctrine of Woman Saffrage, had he 
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’ Chairman, to investigate and report. The sub- 


The Revolution. 








even been, like so many Republicans, Hiilors, 
a plenty, included, converted to colored male citi- 
zenship only as military and then political party 
necessity, his case would have been very differ- 
ent. But nove can know better than Mr. For- 
ney, that for mavy years Mr. Julian has been 
well and widely known as a champion for the to- 
tal and unconditioval abolition of slavery and tke 
elevation of the slave to all the rights of citi- 
zenship. And, if such an allusion be pardona- 
ble, when, a dozen years ago, he married the ac- 
complished daughter of Joshua R. Giddings, 
he sympathized fully with her in the entire doc- 
trine of the Rights of Womau. And so the vulgar 
sneer of the Press at ‘‘ that suffering creature 
called woman,” is not more paltry, than is the 
charge unjust, that what Mr. Julian did in of- 
fering the Sixteenth Amendment, was only ‘to 
attract notive to himself.” 

Bat there is an implied principle in this cen- 
sure, rather thaa criticism, of Mr. Julian by the 
Press, more reprehensible still. It says, ‘‘Io 
this country the reform must precede the amend- 
ment—must be fought out first.” By which we 
are to understand that Congress has nothing to 
do with reform, and that to move a measure t) 
promote it, even though it be one so important 
as the enfranchisement of woman, is out of 
place, is out of order, if not indeed, a censura- 
ble offence. 

Such morality, however, in politics is not 
strange, when it is remembered that it has long 
been inculcated in the church. Slavery sur- 
vived unharmed, untouched by any efficient 
church action, for generations. When the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was arraigned for its complicity with 
slavery, it defended itself on the ground that 
slavery was a civil and political institution and 
that its missionaries must not therefore inter- 
fere with it. And so the Creek, Cherokee and 
Choctaw Mission Churches were made up, in 
considerable measure, of slaveholders. In 1845, 
the Board at its annual meeting was compelled 
by the growth of anti-slavery sentiment to apol- 
ogize for its course and that ofits missionaries, 
It appointed an imposing committee with Rev. 
Dr. Woods of Andover Thelogical Seminary as 


stance of that report was contained in a single 
sentence as afterwards simplified and rendered 
by a member of the Board itself, namely : ‘‘ That 
it is the duty of this Board to prosecule the 
work of saving souls, without interfering with 
the civil condition of society any faster than the 
consciences of th: people become enlightzned.” And 
on that philosophy the church acted, not only on 
the subject of slavery but also of polygamy in 
the Mission Churches. For in 1846 the Board 
was again memorialized on that subject also. 
And a committee was appointed to make a re- 
port, Chancellor Walworth of New York, being 
chairman. As was expected, the report cloaked 
the sin. It was found that polygamists were 
in the mission churches and the course of the 
missionaries was sustained by a unanimous vote 
of the Board. There was some discussion, but 
Chancellor Walworth and Dr. Tyler silenced 
every clamor by a single remark, each. The 
former said, ‘‘ Polygamy is common in Turkey, 
and cases may arise there. In New York polyg- 
amy is felony, but there it is lawful,’’ And Rev. 
Dr. Tyler, an instructor of ministers and mis- 
sionaries at another distinguished Theological 
Seminary, said in the discussion, ‘‘ We have as 
good right to ask this Board to say that polyg- 
amy in extreme cases is right, as others have to ' 





ask us to say that it is wrong!” With such 








expounding and explaining by D.D.’s and 
L.L.D.’s, all were so fully convinced, that when 
the final vota was taken, not on? negative hand 
or voice was raised! 


Such was the standard of church morality in 
the epoch of slavery and for aught that is known, 
is still as respects polygamy. ‘*‘ It is the busi- 
ness of the church to prosecute the work of 
saving souls without interfering with the civil 
condition of society, any faster than the con- 
sciences of the people become enlightened.” 
To enlighten the conscience on the sin of man- 
stealing, of slave-breeding and slave-trading is 
no part of the business of a christian mission- 
ary. To encroach on Brigbam Young’s prerog- 
ative of multiplicity ot wives is no part of the 
work of the American Board ot Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions in Turkey, because Chan- 
cellor Walworth pronounces polygamy lawful 
there, though in New York the mission con- 
verts might be confined in a felon’s cell, minus 
the ministrations of even a single wife. 


To the same easy virtue Mr. Forney commits 
the politics of republicanism. And with reli- 
gion and politics thus limited, what wonder that 
‘reform must be fought out.” And fought 
against what, but this very religion and repub- 
licanism! The Press says, ‘‘ the very fact that 
Mr. Julian’s amendment can be offered almost 
without attracting notice, is evidence that the 
public is not yet ready for the discussion of the 
question.” But is that any reason why the 
amendment should not be moved in Congress, 
in the Press, in every press, in every pulpit, 
in every place? Is the fact that half the popu- 
lation of the country are ignominiously, unjust- 
ly, unrighteously proscribed, despoiled of all 
civil and political rights on account of sex, is 
that fact reason for Mr. Julian’s silence, for Mr. 
Forney’s silence, for everybody's silence, ex- 
cept a few fanatical women and more fanatical 
men, as people, press, pulpit, everybody al- 
most, everywhere, has been accustomed to call 
the earnest workers in every movement for re- 
form? Is that ‘‘ enlightenment of conscience ” 
which is essential to every step in real progress, 
political as well as moral, the work of fanatics 
alone? . Has the church nothing to do with en- 
lightening the conscience of Turkey and Arabia 
on the question of polygamy, or of the Cherokee 
and Choctaw proselytes, on slaveholding ? 

Has Congress no interest, no duty, in the en- 
franchisement of the best, bravest, purest, no- 
blest half of the American nation, that Mr. Ju- 
lian must be tauntingly reproved for moving a 
preliminary step in that direction, and all wo- 
mankind insulted and sneered at in the same 
breath, by the sido of their champion? Then 
what is the business of Congress? Of what 
earthly use is such a church, such a pulpit? 
for if reform has to be “fought out” against 
church, congress and government, until party 
demagogues and deceivers can safely and suo- 
cessfully reap their harvests of spoils, if the con- 
science of the people has *o be *‘ enlightened ” 
by ‘‘ fanatics and infidels” (as all pioneer reform- 
ers in every age have been called by the respec- 


tabilities in state and church), why cannot the | 


whole work of evangelizing and saving the world 
be left to them? If both the pdpular religion 
and republicanism can wink at and tolerate, age 
after age, such wholesale abominations as slave- 
ry and polygamy, until by influences wholly 
outside of themselves the public conscience is 
sufficiently enlightened to repadiate- trem, 
how can they be entrusted to treat with lesser 
evils? Every day, every hour, and night as well 
as day, proves that they cannot. And there-is 
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pot one human peril impending at this moment 
over the public or personal prosperity or safety 
of the nation, come from what source it may, 
against which any man or woman feels any 
more secure on account of the existence or ac- 
tion of what is called the government, or the 
church. Indeed, from Mr. Forney’s own treat- 
mentof Mr. Julian and his amendment, the 
women can see that they have no worse foe to 
fight against, than the Congress whose work he 
has volunteered to mark out in his severe and 
most unwarranted strictures on Mr. Jalian, at 
the head of this article. ee 








LETIER FROM MISS ANIHONY. 





JoNESVILLE, Mich., April 7, 1870. 

Deak Revouvurion: I sent telegram to Theo- 
dore Tilton yesterday to 5th Avenue Conference, 
and hope it got there in timeto beread. There 
is but one feeling all through this glorious west, 
and that is, that it is a shame to heve a divided 
front at this auspicious moment. One strong, 
bold pull all together, and the victory is ours. 
The west will decide amy who stand for the 
‘“‘order of their going” as hindrances, and leave 
them behind. 

The west will be largely, gloriously repre- 
sented at our May Anniversary. And it will 
demand union every time. And it must have it. 
All the differences and disagreements of parties 
and persons must-be put in the background, 
Every eye must be fixed on the goal—the Srx- 
TEENTH AMENDMENT. - Senator Trumbull ond Re- 
presentative Bingham must report the bills now 
sleeping in their committees for immediate action. 
Everywhere in the splendid audiences in Il- 
linois, and now here in Michigan, the vole is 
unanimous, demanding that Congress submit the 
proposition. Everywhere the people indignantly 
resent and spurn the idea that the intelligent 
women of this nation—the peers of our presi- 
dents, judges, congressmen and legislators, 
must go down and ask the ignorant masses of 
men if they will graciously permit them to have 
a voice in the government. No! no!! is the 
thundering answer. It is Aumilialing enough 
for us to be compelled to ask the Representa- 
tives at Washington and the State Capitals for 
what is our right, and about which they have no 
business to say yea or nay to us, more than 
we to speak or decide for them. 


I tell you, if our Representatives in Congress 
could see and hear the honest indignation of the 
honest people of the country, they would each 
and all make haste to enact what we demand 
and must and will:+have. To the rescue, then, 
every one, for a Sixteenth Amendment from this 
Congress before it shall adjourn the present ses- 
sion! Wecan command it. We can get it, if. 
only all of us will concentrale on this one mea- 
sure, 


Let all, then, come up to New York on the 
10ih of May, and let us all put shoulder to the 
great wheel and push on to victory now—most 
emphatically ‘‘ Woman’s Hour.’’ Let there be 
no laggaris—no sticklers for red tapeism—but 
all stick together. 

P. §. ‘Since my last, splendid meetings in 
Quincy, Farmington, Elmwood, Mendota, Peru 
and La Salle—Batavia, Peoria and Champaign 
in Illinois, and in Sturgis, Jonesville, Michigan, 
I can tell you with emphasis the fields are white 
unto harvest—waiting, waiting only the reapers. 
And it is a shame—it is a crime—for any of 
the old or new public workers to halt by the 
way to pick the “motes” out of their neigh- 
bors’ eyes, ‘Not one of us, of course, but hag 
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blandered ; but if only we are each in earnest, 
we shall each forgive, in the faith that that 
other, like ourself, is earnest—means right. 
How any one can stand im the way of a united 
national organization at an hour like this, is 
wholly inexplicable to 

Susan B, AnTHony. 








* Eilitorial Correspontlence. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fila., March 6th, 1870. 

Deak Revonvrion: Florida is behaving this 
winter something like a hostess tired of unin- 
vited guests; she cannot shut her doors and 
forbid entrance, nor can she withhold her 
goods, but she can frown and be reserved and 
chilly, almost frigid in her airs; beaming out 
occasionally in her natural character, aad then 
clouding over again. In short, the weather, 
the universal topic of conversation, is as capri- 
cious as it is at the north. We take the fag end 
of all your storms. When you have a heavy 
snow and extreme cold, we get a rain, a thunder- 
storm, and the mercury sinks down to forty, 
and this morning we had a white frost, and our 
spirits were below zero, notwithstanding our 
light-wood fire, which ought to brighten even a 
muisanthrope. - 

There was one white frost last month ; some 
said one black one, but as we did not see the 
ice, there are doubts, for we do not believe 
much we do not see with our very eyes. We 
have seen the trees white and pink for weeks 
past with cherry, peach and orange blossoms, 
and the air loaded wiih perfume, notwithstand- 
ing all Mr. Train says to the contrary. 

We have many days of genial sunshine, the 
mercury ranging from fifty to seventy-five, even 
to eighty-four occasionally for a few hours when 
there was seem*ngly no electricity in the atmos- 
phere, but thay has been only once or twice, and 
was not, alter all, much like dog days. Oranges 
have been abundant and delicious, and apples 
are about the same price that they are in New 
York. 

Mr. Train says those who come here need to 
bring a barrel of whiskey and a half-barrel of 
quinine. Mr. Train speaks from the experience 
of a few days, we from that of three winters, 
and we have never seen the least need of whis- 
key, and have only reason to regret that so many 
from the north set the bad example of drinking 
in the presence of the colored people, who are 
but children, and need good example as well as 
precept. It seeras a sad fact that drunkenness 
follows in the wake of civilization. As for 
quinine, there is Jittle need of that when nature 
has so abundantly provided the sour orange. 
What one does need to bring is warm, substan- 

.tial clothing, and sense enough to change with 
changes of ithe weather. One needs to bring 
also, a stock of patience, for the natives of 
warm climates are not accustomed to hurry and 
drive ; hence, this is the place for rest. 

If any one comes here expecting to find a 
finished city, he will be disappointed. Indeed, 
the place is rude and new, and looks slovenly, 
but it is in its infancy, and after all it is not so 
very much worse than northern cities. There 
are here, at least, none of the fetid odors of 
close and dirty streets as in New York or New 
Haven. ; 

We did think of writing a chapter on board- 
ing-houses and lodgings, but after more thought 
and putting ourselves for a little while in the 
place of our delicate, refined, and inexperienced 
landlady, we withhold, for however considerate 
we may be as lodgers, itis a thankless task to 











take into one’s house several strangers and try 
to please them all. More than once we have 
watched the flushed cheek and the quivering 
lip as some dainty boarder shoves back his 


_plate and turns up his immaculate nose at a 


dish which does not tickle his fastidious palate. 

Last Thursday we rose at day-break, p»cked 
our bags and took the Florence for an up-river 
trip, not knowing what should befal us, for we 
can go to Palatka fora dollar, or stop at the 
first landing, and it’s the same price. 

The first thing which did befal us was the 
meeting a last winter’s friend who had sought 
us in vain in the ‘city. Loaded with Indian 
River oranges, we feasted and prolonged our 
trip, which wes set on foot for Mandarin, to 
Magnolia, where we found many friends. 
‘Thee Winter Home” is, indeed, a home. 
Dr. and Mrs. Rogers are in their right places, 
dispensing hospitality with liberal grace. 

It was a fortunate day to be there. A flag 
had been raised to celebrate Washington's 
birthday, and upon this day there was a formal 
presentation of it to the proprietors of the 
“Home.” The guests assembled on the piazza,. 
when the treedmen employed on the place came 
marching round singing, ‘‘We are marching 
along,” then gathering about the flag- staff, they 
sang again, ‘* Rally round the flag, boys,” and 
other songs. One or two rather set speeches 
followed in the presentation. Dr. Rogers ae- 
cepted gracetully, and then came another song 
by the company. Then there was a call for 
Mr. George Whittier, from Portland, Mains, a 
young soldier, and a cousin of John G. Whit- 
tier. His speech was an enthusiastic outburst 
for freedom, which thrilled every heart. As 
the young man was unaccusiomed to public 
speaking, his speech bad not the finished graces 
of oratory, but it had, what is far better, feel- 
ing that made others fee] too. 


At five, accompanied by many friends, we 
again took the Florence, and at half-past six 
reached Mandarin, unexpected guests at the 
**Owl’s Nest,’’ 1 the live-oak tree. As we came 
o the front of the hous2, we could look in and 
see the dear, cheerful family at tea. Ab, what 
A pleasant sight! And then the warm welcome 
in from the dark night made us at home at once. 

We are not going to violate the laws ot hos- 
pitality. by telling you anything we saw or 
hesrd—nothing about the pleasant even" 
ings, the long, delightful talks in the sanc- 
tum, ‘the walks, the dives, the gathering 
oranges, and flowers—great creamy callas 
blooming in the open air, roses, verbenas, 
the canna Indica, azahas, the blue iris—but 
above all, the peaceful Sabbath in the little 
church in the grove, which is a school-house 
through the week, and the sanctuary on Sunday. 

Once a day we go to see the growth of the 
bananas, which are now fruiting. The largest 
planted last year is about twenty-seven feet 
high, the stalk ten inches in diameter, On 
warm days a leaf will grow between three and 
four mches. The buds are enclosed in a large 
purple sheath. Each day after 1t begins to 
open one leaf of the sheath is cast off, and the 
fruit, with the flower on its tip, appears. The 
fruit, unlike most other fruits, forms in the 
matrix. Figs are growing quite large, and 
peaches and plums begin to appear. Strawber- 
ries are very fine, but cannot be called abun- 
dant, as there is not one apiece for all the 
greedy mouths here. 

We have many talks about Woman's Suffrage. 
For this purpose we threw ourselves among 
southern people, One day a lady asked if we 


knew any of those women about whom the 
Tribune talked so at Washington. We replied 
that we did, that we were at the convention. 
We then handed her several copies of THz Rr- 
voLuTion. She read them with avidity, and on 
returning them subscribed for THz Revo.vtion, 
and remarked that ‘‘she never should believe 
anything that the Tribune said about people 
from this time forth; she then asked several 
questions about the hearing betore the commit- 
tee which was so misrepo:ted. 


Several days have passed since the above was 
written. We have been busy with many things. 
Having resolved to lecture, there were the usual 
preparations to be made. First, there was the 
Hail to be secured, when, upon application, the 
owner said to us, ‘I am very glad that the 
subject is to be presented here. I will do what 
Icen to get an audience for you,” -with many 
other kind, obliging things. 

Handbills were posted Monday morning, aud 
notice to be given in Tuesday morning’s payer. 
Alas! with the morning light came thunder and 
lightning and rain in torrents, us it knows how 
to rain in this latitude ; but at noon the blue 
sky appeared, and by eight o’clock the walking 
was good, the moon in 1!s full, and on our ar- 
riyal at the hall, we found, as our doorkeeper 
said, ‘‘rigut smart of people thar.” In a 
short time the hall was entirely filled, and a 
mere attentive or appreciative audience could 
not be desired. Several, both ladies and gentle- 
men, said they were converted to our views, 
and ready for Womau’s Suffrage. 

This is the first lecture of the kind ever given 
in Florida, but L am confident it will not be the 
last. Indeed, I shall not be surprised if some 
of the southern states do justice to woman be- 
fure the whole of New Englind. 


A gentleman from Michigan remarked tbat 
our lecture made him proud of his state, the 
statutes there wefe so much in advance of those 
which we quoted from Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. Yet Michigan, witb all ber 
gallantry and liberality, which has gone be- 
yond even-handed justice, still disfranchises 
her daughters. 

Last Sabbath we wert to see a baptizing. 
The preacher fervently exhorted his congrega- 
tion all to be present at the ceremony when 
these ten or twelve should be buried with Jesus 
in the ‘“‘liquory grave." The skeleton-hke 
candidates, the cold water, black and turbid, 
the sharp wind, the agonized faces of the ad- 
ministrators, all combined to make it beycnd 
measure sad, for we could oniy regard it as an 
expression of superstition, sincere, but so 
ignorant of all that constitutes real Chris- 
tianity ! P. W. Dz 











4 Mxpppesex, Mass.—An Independent Woman 
Suffrage Association for Middlesex County, 
Mass., was formed mn Cambridge at a Conven- 
tion on the 7th and 8th inst., with the following 
board of officers: President—Mrs. Ada C. 
Bowles, of Cambridge ; Vice-Presidents—Rev. 
Gilbert Haven, Malden, Miss Lorenza Haynes, 
Waltham, Rev. Jesse Jones, Natick, Mrs. Mary 
E. Hall, M.D., Lowell ; Secretary —Miss Serah 
Joy, of Charlestown ; Treasurer—Mrs., Carrie P. 
Lacosta, of Maplewood. 

Our esteemed friend, who sent the report of 
the Convention, adds, to close ; 

The meetings were fully attended, much enthusiasm 
was manifested, and many names enrolled as members 
“of the society ; and itis hoped we may be able to hold 
meotyngs in every town in the county, 








THE **WORKING WOMAN.” 
a oe é 

Tae Woman Lecrurrr.—From present indi- 
cations, we should say that the next ten years 
threaten a visitation terrible as that of the 
seventeen years locusts, and likely.to be of 
much longer duration, in the shape of swarms 
of women lecturers. Women who cannot write 
a respectable newspaper article, think they can 
win fame and fortune upon the platform, just 
as the degenerate scions of noble English 
famihes, who were- not consideted good for 
anything else, foand a resource in the church. 

Lecturing is gradually acquiring the dignity 
of a profession in this country, and those wo- 
men who posssess the natural and acquired 
qualifications, will find in it a field of honorable 
and useful activity ; but successfal oratory re- 
quires a combinatio: of rare qualifications, 
which few men or women possess, and, though 
individuals of either sex may be galvanized 
into a certain brief and ephemeral notoriety. 
yet it requires the possession and exercise of 
extraordinary faculties to render such success 
permanent. 

The latest aspirant for oratorical honors is 
Miss Lilhan C. Edgarton, whose romantic ap- 
pellation would seem to belony to some school 
girl of the blonde type, but who is really a ma- 
ture young woman, of laige, firm figure, pre- 
possessing, somewhat English face, and ches- 
nut brown hair, which she wears in curls over 
a fashionable chignon. 

. Miss Edgarton has been spoken of as the first 
prominent ‘woman opponent of Woman Suf- 
frage ; and the extravagant and fulsome praise 
bestowed upon her in certain quarters, seemed 
te intimate a desire to force her into that posi- 
tion. Her own declaration of principles, as 
contained in her lecture, delivered recently at 
Cooper Institute, does not justify this assump- 
tion at all. Her ground was precisely that of 
Mrs. Croly ia ber Woman’s Parliament (upon 
which, indeed, her whole idea was based), viz., 
that education for business and public life 
should come before Suffrage, and that this edu- 
cation, this aptitude, should be secured by as- 
sociations of women among themselves, corres- 
ponding to the woman ‘‘ councils,” which the 
Parhament leaders recommend—that women 
form in every city, town, and village, fur the pur- 
pose of correcting public evils, suggesting practi- 
cal remedies, and securing working organizations 
among women, which could send their delegates 
to parliament, and by their unity acquire a 
«moral power and strength which would compel 
consideration and attention to their demands. 

Miss “Edgarton embodies this idea of female 
organization in her lecture, and recommends it 
strongly, but in the very next breath disavows 
it utterly, and declares that the only attraction 
among women is the ‘attraction of repulsion,” 
and goes on with a lame and very antiquated 
piece of clap-irap, to the effect that all women 
are bard on their own sex, draw their skuts 
away from contact, ete., etc. This singular in- 
consistency gives to her lecture a curiously 
patchy and piece-work effect. It appears to be 
the work of other minds than her own, or at 
any rate, to embody crudely the thoughts of to- 
tatly distinct classes of persons. 

Perhaps the reiteration of the false and worn- 
out stuff about women’s falsity and cruelty 
towards each other was simply intended a; a 
clever little trick to “‘ bring down the house,” 
ag it never fails to do, in an audience where 
mien are present; but it is a sort of jugglery 
that disgusis sensible women, and was exceed- 
ingly out of taste from a-woman who takes the 
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modern stand-point in regard to her own sex, 
and owes all the possibilities of her future to 
what they have achieved in the past, 

How men can continue to repeat the false- 
hood of women’s injustice to women, in face of 
the every-day facts they know to the contrary, 
is only to be explained upon the presumption 
that it suits them to take that view of the ques- 
tion ; but, for a woman to repeat the slander, 
is treachery to her sex, as well as disregard of 
truth. 

Who but women founded the ‘*‘ Homes for the 
Friendless,” the ‘‘ Institutes for Fallen Women?” 
Who but such women as Mrs. Richmond, who 
lies dead, unhonored, and unsung, have devoted 
fortune, strength, life, to the unthankful and 
ill-requited task of rescuing the victims of 
men’s lust from the abyss of degradation into 
which they have fallen? And why is the task 
of such women unthankful and ill-requited? 
Because, in their poverty, they cannot offer the 
premium to virtue that man offers to vice. 


Is the woman who slanders her whole sex, be- 
fore hundreds, any better than she who whis- 
pers the poisoned venom in the ear of one? 

Miss Edgarton lacks one essential qualification 
for her work, and tat is purpose and earnest- 
ness ia the prosecution of it. It is in this 
respect particularly that Anna Dickinson, in 
her inspired utterances, towers so immeasurably 
above ber. Miss Anna E, Dickinson is a pro- 
phet, wailing; warning, beseeching, ‘or a mother 
threatening and entreating, her heart, her soul, 
in her maynetic eyes, in ber vibrating voice— 
Miss Edgarton is a carefully-trained elocution- 
ist, with a fine voice, a good manner, when it 
acquires more freedom, and ideas which she 
seems to haye appropriated from a variety of 
sources, and put together in a somewhat incon- 
gruous way ; but she gives evidence of ability, 
which only requires experience and a high ob- 
ject to render her a glorious acquisition to the 
ranks of enfranchised and indepandent working 
women. 


“ LIGH] FROM 1HE BAST.” 


Amon allour western exchanges, there is not 
one conducted in better temper and spirit than 
The Present Age of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
The Spiritualists are almost to a man, and a 
woman, in favor of Woman Suffrage. Their 
conventions declare for it and their public leo- 
turers and journals almost, if not wholly, advo- 
cate it; not cantingly and patronizingly, but in 
good solid, sober earnest, as genuine and intel- 
ligent believers in the principle, in the absolute 
right and jastice of the doctrine ; in practice, as 
well as in preaching or proclamation. And so the 
following remarks of Zh: Present Age on the 
pending attempts to harmonize the differences 
that have arisen in the minds of some of the 
workers in the Cause of Woman (omitting most 
of the personal allusions) are pertinent and pro- 
per, and deserving of the same kindly, friendly 
consideration with which they~are presented : 

We received calls for conventions as annexed from the 
American Woman's Suffrage Association, and also from 
the National Woman’s suffrage Association, some weeks 
since, with the request to publish, which we, of course, 
designed to do for both ; but were hesitating as to just 
what we ought to say upon the subject; ali the time 
hoping that some way would open to extricate the 
friends of this important reformatory and progressive 
measure from the unfortunate difficulty in which they 
are involved by this claim of two heads to really but 
one body. Fortunately just at this moment light seems 
to be breaking in the East.. We fiud the following 
editorial remarks snd extracts in the Jndependent of Jast 
week, which with the appeal that follows, which we find 
in Tux Revout troy of March 24th, eive ua boze that 4 
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way of escape from the unfortunate position is made 
easy. We sincerely hope that both parties may receive 
this kind advice in the spirit in which it is given ; cer- 
tain itis, that should either of them exhibit a spirit of 
captiousness, they will not find themselves in sympathy 
with the great body of sincere workers in the noble 
cause, giving us 80 much promise of goodin the great 
future. It is not our purpose to inquire into, or allude 
to the origin or probable animus of this trouble. We 
judge from what we saw in Cleveland of the feelings 
manifested by a very few of the managers towards Miss 
Anthony ; what we have heard of the spirit subsequently 
exhibited in Boston towards Mrs. Stanton ; and the evi- 
dently unfriendly words and spiril at the State Conven- 
tion in Michigan, in remarks made of the National asso- 
ciation and those who participated in its organization in 
New York, that the difficulties do not arise above mere 
personal prejudice, and possibly aspiration for position. 








Anotuer Irvine Hatxi.—It is in Philadelphia. 
The Post of that city gives sad account of the 
management of the Academy of Music there. 
It seems that application was made recently by 
responsible gentlemen who wished to rent the 
building for a lecture to be delivered by Senator 
Revels of Mississippi. Surely, the Posi says, 
a Senator of the United States might be allowed 
to speak in our Academy of Music. But Mr. 
Revels is a colored man, and this respectable 
Board has the negrophobia. It has it the worst 
kind. It has repeatedly refused Frederick 
Douglass the privilege of lecturing in the 
Academy, though ho has alone more brains. 
than almost any six members of the Board to- 
gether. .So, when the application was made. 
in behalf of Senator Revels, the Board shud- 
dered ; 1t met and profoundly deliberated ; it: 
finally came to the conclusion that to allow 
Senator Revels to lecture in the Academy of 
Music wozld be ‘‘inexpedient,” and without 
giving further reason refused to allow him to 
speak ! 


VIRGINIA VOICES. 


—_——>——. 


A woman sends to the Editor of the Rich. 
mond Jews the iollowing : 
Editors of the Evening News : 

Iam inclined to think, from a little article I saw in 
the Evening News ot yesterday, that you are about to 
proclaim yourselves advocates of Womans Suffrage, and 
desiring to further your proclamation and have you 
speedily espouse our noble cause, I send you an address 
ot Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, for yourserious consid- 
eration. The horribl> truths it contains must rouse 
your heroism to battle for the enfranchisement of wo- 
man, and to ameliorate the condition of millions who 
cry, *‘justice! justice! ye law makers! ye tyrants! ’’ 

Think not the woman appoiated Justice of the Peace 
in Wyoming Territory, is the only specimen of a ‘Wo- 
man’s Rights woman, for a more elegant and loveable 
woman than Mrs.j Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the great 
champion of our cause, pever was created. 

In a few short weeks, I hope you aud a vast concourse 
ot hearers may be privileged to gaze upon her, and 
listen to her thrilling tones, powerful logic and enrap- 
taripg eloquesce iu this city of Richmond. ; 

An Apvocats oF Woman’s Ricuts, 

To which the editors of the News thus gal-: 
lantly respova : ‘ 

The lady whose-letcer we publish above, has” 
placed at our disposal a pamphlet which pur- 
ports to be an ‘‘ Address to the Logislature of 
New York adopted by the State Woman's Rights, 
Convention, held at Albany, in Febraary, 1854," 
prepared by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, tha 
well-known advocate of her sex, to hold office, 
to sit inthe jury-box, to vole in assemblieshof 
the people and inall elections prescribed’ by 
law, and to do as men in public affairs, who 
know their rights, and knowing dare maintain, 

We may premise by saying that our fair cor- 
respondent is khown to preside over » domestic 
circle of eminent social standing, and is, besidés. 
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if wedo not misiake, native here and to the 

manor born. When such a lady steps forward 
in advocacy of privileges which the law has 
thought proper to deny her sex, it may well be 
asked if woman has not wrongs to be righted 
as well as man? and it may be wise to consider 
now that a wider latitude has been given to 
manhood suffrage by the spirit of this age, 
whether a blunder may not have been committed 
by our lawmakers in excluding from the jury 
and ballot-box an educated and highly refined 
class of individuals. 

After a good deal more, some of which savors 
of Southern politics and need not be intro- 
duced here, the article is thas eloquently 
closed : 


The limits of a ne wspaper article will not 
permit us to notice, as we intended, the elo- 
quent arguments set forth within the pages of 
Mrs. Stanton’s pamphlet. But this much must 
be acknowledged, that nochampion of woman 
could have been better qualified to undertake 
the righting of her wrongs—if profound re- 
search, well established facts, and indomitable 
courage be considered as convincing. If we 
should but grant her premise. sound, we then 
pertorce admit that all her conclusions are cor- 
rect—but this we cannot honestly do. As a 
specimen of her style we extract from her 
pages the following : 

‘*For woman, alas! there is no higher law 
than the will of man. Herein behold the 
bloated conceit of the Petruchios of the law, 
who seem to say : 

Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, not fret, 
I will be master of what is my own ; 

‘ She is my goods, my chattels ; she is my house, 

My household stuff, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything ; 
And here she stands, touch her whoever dare ; 

I'll bring my action on the proudest he 
That stops my way in Padua. 

** How could man ever look thus on woman? 
she at whose feet Socrates learned wisdom—she 
who gave the world a Saviovr, witnessed alike 
the adoration of the Magi and theagonies of the 
cross.” 


———_———— 


“« DistmxcuisnED Aggivars.”—They constitute 
an important department in the city dailies. 
Tue Revouvtion office, Twenty-third street, was 
greeted last Monday morning, severeas was the 
storm, with mostagreeable calls from Mrs. Lu- 
cretia Mott and acting Gov. Lee of Wyoming. 
The meeting was quite unexpected, and with 
Mrs. Phelps and Mrs. Wilbour added to the 
party, a most pleasant and profitable hour was 
enjoyed. Gen. Lee gave excellent and encour- 
aging reports of the conduct of the Wyoming 
women in their new relations, and is confident 
‘there can be no tuture regrets at the act of jus- 
tice done to the noblest half of humanity in ex- 
alting it to equal citizenship in his flourishing 
territory. And moreover, he very cheerfully 
accepted an invitation to attend our May anni- 
versary and tell us all about it. 


Russtan Vapor Barus—Prices Repucep.— 
"The well known establishment, No. 23 and 25 
East Fourth street, has just been renovated, 
pamted and put in most tempting and luxuri- 
ous order every way, and with prices reduced 
to ten dollars for a package of fifteen tickets, 
the patronage is rapidily reaching ull the en- 
terprising proprietors can desire. The healthy 
go there to wash and be clean ; the diseased, 
with colds, coughs, rheumatism, neuralgia, to 


THE PEACE CONFERENCHE. 


—_—eo— 

Ar the regular meeting of the Cincinnati 
Woman Suffrage Association, held on the 29th 
of March, the following resolutions were 
adopted and forwarded to the Conference : 


Whereas, There has arisen a spirit of discord among 
the friends of Woman Saffrage, which has already pro- 
duced opposing factions threatening materially to injure 
and retard the success of the cause ; 

Therefore, Resolved, That the Woman’s Suffrage 
Association of Cincinnati hails with pleasure any and 
every movement to unite all in systematic effort, to se- 
care to woman the ballot aud every other political right 
equally with man. 

Resolved, That the good of the cause should out- 
weigh every other consideration, and as harmony in 
our ranks is absolutely essential, there should be but 
one National Association. 

Resolved, That this Association deep'y deplored the 
movement whereby the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was formed ;—believing that if the National Wo- 
man’s Suffrage A jation was deficient in any particu- 
lar, the good of the cause required it to be remodeled 
and improved, and not a rival one formed ; although we 
do not impugn the motives of those who organized the 
Association at Cleveland. 

Resolved, That our Association heartily endorses the 
movement for a Conference to be held as set forih in 
the Circular on the 6th of April, 1870, and trust it 
will be able to reconcile ali divisions, and recommend 
8 plan of union satisfactory to all. 

Anne L. Rrper, 


Lizzie R. Bnarton,| Com. 
JosePH B. QUIMBY, 


Signed, Respectiully, 
Joserx B. Qummr, Cor. Sec’y Cin. W. 8. A. 
The above are only given as specimen of the 
almost myriad voices that have come swelling 
up from North, South and East, as well as 
West!— Hd. Rev. 
Se 
WIDOWS OF HUSBANDS, DEAD AND 
LIVING. 
Paes ee 
A rEsotvrion has been introduced into the 
Kansus legislature, instructing the judiciary 
committee to “ report a bill giving to widows 





-of deceased husbands the exclusive control of 


all property, both real and personal, and em- 
powering them to pay all legal claims against 
the estates of said deceased persons, and to col- 
ject all moneys due such estates.” 

In view of this measure, Mrs. Nichols asks, 
in the Kansas Commo.wealth, if there is not in 
the legislature another man in the House, who 
will introduce a resolution for a bill in behalf 
of the same co-widows of living husbands, se- 
curing to them atleast piu money trom the 
proceeds of the estates which legally absorb 
their entire earnings and savmgs? Under the 
present laws, she says, the wife has no legal 
claims to a peunyworth of principal or use in 
the estate accumulated by the joint savings 
and earnings of herself and husband, during 
his life. Only his death gives her an indefeas- 
ible right to a portion of such estate. (Men 
must have great confidence in the forbearing 
love of women to sleep of rights with such a 
premium attached to their decease!) Mrs. 
Nichols adds that it has become fashionable 
for public benefactors to give of their substance, 
distributing portions of their estates during 
their lifetime, instead of leaving it, as formerly, 
“xy will. It would be a happy next step for 
the male heads of families to divide with the fe. 
male heads, and thus enjoy in life a luxury 
which the bachelor Peabody could not—the 
restful content of a well endowed partner in 
the home department. The small gain in pin- 
money would no longer abate from the sense of 
loss at decease of a husband, kind in the old 





wash and be healed, 
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ANNIVERSARY 


; OF THE 
NAI10NAL WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE ASSO- 


‘ CIA1ION. 
‘ fein 

Tas Association will hold its regular annual 
meeting in Coopzr Instirure New York, on 
Tuesday the 10th of May, next beginning at ten 
o'clock a.m., and continuing, probably, through 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

The various Woman Suffrage Associations 
throughout this country, and the Old World, 
are invited,to send delegates to this Convention 
prepared to report the progress of our move- 
ment in their respective localities. And, in or- 
der that this annual meeting may be the ex- 
pression of the whole people, we further ask 
every friend of Woman Suffrage to consider 
himself or herself personally invited to attend 
and take part in its discussions. 

With the political rights of woman secured in 
the Territories of Utah and Wyoming—+ith the 
agitation of the question in the various State 
Legislatures, with the proposition to strike the 
word “male” trom the state constitution of 
Vermont—with New York, New England and 
the great West well organized, we are confident 
that our leading political parties will soon see 
that their own interest and the highest interests 
of the country require them to recognize our 
claim. 

The Executive Committee recommend the 
friends of Woman's Suffrage, everywhere, to 
concentrate their efforts upon the work of se- 
curing a Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution that shall prohibit any state from 
disfranchising any of its citizens on account of 
sex. Therefore, we ask the delegates and 
friends to come to this May Anniversary with 
practical suggestions as to how this work shall 
be dune. 

The following are among the speakers already 
secured for the occasion : Elizabeth Oady Stan- 
ton, Rev. Olympia Brown, Ct.; E. H. Hey- 
wood and Jennie Collint, Mass.; M. Adele 
Hazlitt, Mich.; Mrs. Frances Minor and Phoebe 
Cozzens, Mo.; Hon. Henry 8. Stanton ; Judge 
Barlow, Cannestota ; Josephiné 8S. Griffing, 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Lizzie M. Boynton, 
Maud D. Molson, Susan B. Anthony, Gen. E. 
M Lee, Act. Gov. Wyoming ; Hon. A. G. Rid- 
die, Washington; Hon. Jas. W. Stillman, 
Rhode Island ; Col. R. G. Ingersoll, Mixoie ; 
and Hon. J. M. Scobell, New Jersey. The 
names of other distinguished speakers will be 
announced as fast as their answers are received | 

Communications and contributions for this 
meeting should be addressed to the Corres- 
ponding Secretar y. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Pres. 

Cuantotre B. Wrizovr, Cor. Sec’y, 

151 East 5ist street, New York. 


Ennestine L. Rosz, Chw’n Ex. Com. 











Free Barua EstaBiisaMeEnts.—For two or 
three years New York has been invited and en- 
treated to provide free, public bathing estab- 
lishments for its swarming population, old 
and young. Boston has not only set a noble 
example in regard to them, but has demon- 
strated their value and importance in such way 
as to leave no doubt tbat any city of its sizeand 
situation, wrongs itself and its jeople, partic- 
ularly its poor, if it does not provide them on 
the most liberal scale. Next Lionday evening 
week, the 25th inst., there is to be u public. 
meeting on the subject at the Church, 240 West 
60th street, commencing at seven o'clock, 








THE NEW YORK OOUNTY WOMAN'S 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


—=>_—_. 

Tue informal meeting of this Association was 
held on Friday last at Mrs. Halleck’s. Among 
the persons present were several strangers in- 
cluding a professor and students of Vassar Col- 
lege. Mrs. Dr. Codrys, of Michigan, read an 
address upon ‘‘ The incentives to larger culture 
the possession of the elective franchise would 
give to woman.” This lady has one of the 
sweetest and best modulated voices I have 
ever heard. Previous to reading her address, 
the doctor informed us that she had never be- 
fore attended a Woman's Suffrage meeting, and 
had never heard a lecture upon the subject, but 
she had aiways been in favor of educating the 
sexes alike ; and when she decided to study 
medicine had sought such colleges as admitted 
both male and female students. She had been 
at two colleges with male students, and could 
testify to the pleasing fact that she had never 
seen in either college any disrespect shown to 
lady students by the gentlemen. This was 
lergely owing she thought to the judicious man- 
agement of the professors of each college. 

The president read an article from the pen of 
Mr. Ware, in which he accuses women of un- 
charitablecess, selfishness, idleness, rapidity, a 
vain desire to be admired, in fact, being asa 
class wholly deficient in all the qualities hith- 
erto supposed to constitute the esseutial basis 
of female character. This article called out an 
able, earnest defence of women from Mrs. Leg- 
gett, and very many excellent and pertinent re- 
marks from nearly all the persons present. 

The transaction of important private busi- 
ness occupied the remainder of the afternoon, 
and at five o’slock the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the same place on Friday of this week. 

R 











ANNA DIUKINSON AT HOME, 





Anna Dicxinson’s hearers last evening, April 
7th, well-nigh endangered the architectural 
strength of our Grand Academy. Seven years 
ago I heard herfon the same platform ; her frien ds 
then filled the house, they have been augment- 
ing notwithstanding her varied topics, ever since. 
Last night the culminary throng packed the im- 
mense space, auditorium, stage and orchestra, 
leaving the speaker but three feet square for 
oratorical gesture, and compelling the musicians 
to retire. Premiams were offered on tickets ; 
and a host of folks remained at home to await 
her next appearance. She plewed to the 
core of her sabject, throwing corrapt soil at 
everybody's door, then, with the harrow of 
justice and expediency she levelled the national 
inequalities. With tears she pleaded with the 
men and women of our land to sow clean seed 
that the barvest may bear God's best fruit. Al- 
together she was logical and heart-earnest, and 
for one I feel happier, with renewed strength, 
tor having heard her. Yours, M. HL 

Philadelpbia, April 8tb. 

Miss Dickinson gave the same lecture in 
Steinway Hall in this city on Tuesday evening 
of last week, and every word of the above com- 
mendation would apply perfectly here. So thany 
claims on our columns to-day prevent the 
more extended notice we had prepared to give, 
and which was most richly earned.—Hd. Rev. 

: EEE 

Mas. Stanton in Cutcaco.—On the Sunday 
before last, Mrs. Stanton occupied the pulpit of 
Rey, Robert Colyer. The spacious church was 
crowded in every purt, and it was estimated 


that at least a thousand thtonn came more than 
found any entrance possible. 








Kinancial Department, 


{Under this head, correspondents are responsible fo 
their own sentiments, and not Taz REVOLUTION.) 














SPECLE NO1 A NECESSITY. 





Tue theorists and writers upon finance all 
take for granted that the experience of the world 
should be conclusive upon this question, and 
with these promises base their conclusions ac- 
cordingly. This is specious, but when we look 
into it a moment we will at once discover its 
utter fallacy. 

A century since, our forefathers discovered 
that the political theories of the Old World were 
fallacies. They boldly repudiated them and 
inaugurated a new era in opposition to the di- 
vine right of kings and other specious heresies 
that mankind had been so long taught as true 
that no one questioned them. It is now high time 
that their financial dogmas were trampled un- 
der foot and shown to be no better than their 
other idols. 

Our gigantic rebellion (compared to whose 
colossal proportions all other revolutions sink 
into pigmy quarrels) has taught us some les- 
sons, which, if we wisely heed, will prove a last- 
ing benefit and perbaps more than pay the whole 
cost of treasure destroyed. Let us consider 
some of them a moment. 

In the first year of the contest, when we were 
just getting a good readiness to grapple with 
the monster, specie and its allies dropped from 
under us. The great American Union would 
have sogn been a thing of the past, and the still 
greater cause of Human Liberty, of man’s ca- 
pacity for self-government would have been a 
total failure had there been no more stable foun- 
dation than this fickle and dangerous element. 
The despots of Europe, anxiously ho; ing and 
praying for the destruction of our political insti- 
tutions, which would have been a renewed lease 
perhaps for thousands of years of their prerog- 
atives, felt confident their hopes were to be 
speedily realized when they saw us compelled 
to suspend specie payments, practically sewing 
up our pockets in so short a time. They ex- 
pected us soon to stagger and fall as our breath 
had so soon given out. 

The results showed that men were never more 
mistaken. We possessed the elements of real 
wealth they never dreamed of. Sinking ships 
and burning houses would have horrified grave 
financiers as the best possible basis for securi- 
ties. But had Secretary Chase been governed by 
the rules of their logic instead of a fearfal ne- 
cessity, our government would have soon been 
as worthless as the sinking ¢hipsand burning 
houses. Never was the financial blunder of 
making te terrible losses of the country (not 
less than two or three millions daily or by add- 
ing that of the south to it, nearly doubling 
these figures) the foundation of its wealth, a 
greater success. It not only carried us through 
the contest triumphantly, but by being main- 
tained, has since caused our country to prosper 
with unexampled rapidity, outstripping every- 
thing in even our own previously glorious ca- 
Teer. 

Now it,is a fact, glaring as the noon-day sun, 
that this has ail been accomplished without 
the aid of specie, or so little that the mention 
of itisa solecism. Any other people would have 





totally failed in crushing such a rebellion, or if 


byany means nna would have come outof 





it so impoverished as to require years of rest to 
recover from its exhaustion. We, on the con- 
trary, came out rich and have continued to pros- 
per—ino fact conquering and going on to con- 
quer. 

These astounding facts should not be for- 
gotten. We should be foolish to ignore them 
and go on the back track merely tv do homage 
again to the idols of the Old World, for cer- 
tainly no other reason has been shown why we 
should do so. No demonstration can be more 
conclusive than that specie is not adapted to the 
interests, prosperity oz greatness of the Ameri- 
can nation, and whether we look at the momen- 
tous consequences involved, the fearful ordeal 
undergone or the glorious results attained, our 
wonder is unbounded. This generation should 
never cease contemplating them. 

I propose in my next number to consider the 
nature and character of coin as a civilizer in the 
light of our recent experience, and to determine 
its real value to mankind politically and so- 
cially. Grorce B. Surra. 


ps 


Facts Fok THE Laprms.—I have used my 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing machine for more than 
ten years steady, dressmaking, fromten to four- 
teen hoursaday. For the last nineteen months 
I have used the same needle, and am still using 
it, My machine is in as good working order to 
day as when I first got it. 


New York. Marrua aed: 








{ae LINCOLN’S 
RELIGION. 


THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper Devoted to 
FREE RELIGION! 


rs 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 





TERMS, $2 A YEAR. 





For Sample Copy Address the om se Toledo, Ohio, 
enclosing five cents 





Tue Inprx accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible 
It recognizes no authority but of reason and right, It 
believes in Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Righ's, and 
Brotherly Love. 


* The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, 


through which the civilized world is now passing, but 
which it very little understands, is even more moment- 
ous in itself and im its consequences than the great 
transition of the Roman Empire from Paganism to 
Christianity. Tae Ixpex aims to make the character o 
this vast change intelligible in at least its leading features 
and offers an opportunity for discusions on this subject 
which find no fitting place in other papers. 


aap Mr. Wu. H. Hennpon, of Sprinerrerp, Ixt., for 
20 years the law partner and intimate friend of Presat- 
DENT LincoLn, contributes to THe Inpex for April 
2, an exceedingly interesting and valuable article, giving 
a full account of Mr. Lincoty’s RELIGIOUS ViEWs—to 
be followed by another, explaining his PuILosopHy, as 
connected with his religion. 

aap Thé attention of Nzws Dzatens is called to this 
announcement, 117-119 





LADIES STORE—FEMALE CLERKS, 
MA PRING RADE. oY 
un S T 


cy 
MA OPENING STRAW GOODS, cy 
MA PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS, cy 
MA RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, AND CY 


MA HOUSEKEEPING cy 
MA BOOKS uD STATIONERY, a cE 

A popular prices. 
MA BR. H. MACY, cy 
Fourteenth st., and Sixth Ave, CY 


MA 
MA ALL OUR GOODS MARKED DOWN TO CY 








WoopacLE. OLAFLIN & CO., 


(Mas. V. C. WOODAULL, Mus. T, C,,CLAFLIN,) 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
44 BROAD STREET, N. Y., 


Buy and sell Gold, Government Bonds and Securities ; 
“Raiiway, Mining and Oil Stocks and Bends; Bonds of 
any State, County or City, and will make liberal advances 
on same ; will make collections on and issue certificates 
of deposit available in all parte ot the Union. Will 
promptly attend to all Mail or Telegraphic communica- 
tions. , 
Interest allowed on daily bal of dep TB. 


Epo. 2 PA % 1.0 SALVE 


The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansfng, puritying, and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
‘hospitals, and wus found to be nut only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but aso the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 

ing Remedy ever yet known. 

t is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SADVE; and, having been already used in numberlesss 
cases with most satisiactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid, and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns, cuts, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold by al 
druggists. Price, 25 cents. 

JOXN ¥. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 Vollege Place, New York. 
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Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue. 
New Black and Colored Satins, only 
$1.25 yard. New Black and Colored 
Silks, only $1.69 yard. Elegant 
Stock ot new Trummings. 


Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue. 
Our Sash Ribbons are all now in 
Fall line, Gross Grain at 75 and 85 
eis. Ribbons of all other colors 
and qualities, 


TMAN Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue. 
Preques all new, at 29 cis., worth 
40 cts. Linen tor Suits no gh Nees . 
worth 31 cts, Best make Alpacas 
at 47 cts. worth 60 cts. 


Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue. 
Linen Towels, laige size $2.00 a 
dozen. Linen napkins, damask, 
only $1.00 a dozen. Well known 
make table linen 75 cents a yard. 


Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue. 
Full Linen Spring Dress Goods. 
Mohair Popliu, New styles, 25 cents 
yard. Sik “ Cheene ”’ Dress Goods 
50 cents a yard. 


bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue. 


AbTMAN 
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FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
, OF 
NEW YORK, « - 


CASH CAPITAL, $125,000. 


$100,000 Deposrrep with THE INsURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STaTE FOR THE ION OF THE PoLicy 
HOLDERS. 


All the Officers and Directors (without an exception) 
are Stockholders, and will take good care that the proper 
—— tor further protection of the Policy Holders will 


This Company makes a Cash Dividend to its Policy 
Holders of 8334 to 50 per cent. each yearin advance, by 
means of its iow rates of premiums. 


The safety ot the Policy Holder is guarded. 

All New York Companies are obliged by the State to 
set aside the same Reserve. The Reserve for each Com- 
pany is the same, calculated on the same table of mor- 
tality, and at the same rate of interest; consequently, 


il are sale. . 
CONDITIONS OF POLICY. 
This Company’s policies are non-forfeitable. 


This Company meeeeas no + re on travel after 
obe annual payment 


This Company insures the “9 of females. 

This Company will not contest any legal claim. 

This Company will pay claims as soon as the proof 
thereof is fully established. 

The rates are lower than those of any other Company 
organized under the laws of New York, and responsible 
to the Insurance Department for its safety. 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ will grant insurance to 
suit on (he tollowing plans : 

ORDINARY i, 
ENDOWMENT, 
CHILDREN EXDOWMENT, 
CoMPOUND INTEREST, JorntT ENDOWMENT, 
Ixcomz Provvucine, 


and in addition to the above plans will issue policies on 
the 
*“TONTINE MUTUAL,” 
on CHEAP PLAN FoR WORKING MEN. 

Tontine Mutual is a combination of Ingurance and 
Endowment, and is singularly adapted to the wants of a 
elass of people who have hitberto been debarred from 
the benefits of Life Insurance by its heavy expenses. 
(See explanation below.) 


To insure your life on the Tontine Matual Plan you 
pay $15 once, 


You pay $2 annually. 
You pay $1.10 whenever a death occurs in your Class. 
You are certain to receive $1,000. 
And if your Class is fall $5,000. 
Classes are regulated by ages. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS. 
ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Classes are limited to 5,000 Members. 

WHENEVER A CLASS 18 ONCE FULL IT WILL 

ALWAYS REMAIN FULL. 


The Company guarantees that in case your death 
should occur pewrithin a year, although there are not one 





Sun Umbrellas from $1.00 
Silk Pongee Parasols, lined, $1.00, 
Silk Parasols of all new styles. 


Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue. 
Ladies made up suis, all kinds. 
Misses ‘Walking Suits at Bargains. 
Ladies Underwear all new and cheap. 


Bros. & Co., Sixth Avenue. 


Gents Furnishing goods at bargains 
Gents and Boys Dress Shirts to or 


der. Gents and Boys Scaris and ties 
all New. 4 


Bros.’ & Co., sixth Avenue. 
All Gcods marked in-plain figures. 
No Second price asked or taken. 
331 and 333 6th Ave., bet. 20th and 
2it streets, 


RES WALTON, 
DEALERS IN 
PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET 
BOOKS. 
(2 .. AGENTS For 
STEINWAY PIANOS * 
105 JEFFERSON ST. BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
8. A. E. WALTON * M. L. WALTON 
~ AGENTS! READ THIS! 


ple WILL iter | AGE A SALARY OF 
week an(j or ajlow a large 


eo 
i’ 2th 
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Aptues 














MUSIC AND 





d Members in your Class, yet will your family 
receive $1,000; but in case your Class has more than 
one thousand Members, then you would receive as many 
dollars as there are Members in your Class at the time of 
your dea 


FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 
. THEN $5,000. 
Class A. Admits all between the ages of 15 and 35. 
Class B. Admits all between the ages of 35 and 45. 
Class C. Admits all between the ages of 45 and 60. 
TONTINE FUND. 
At the same time that you become insure’, you also 
become 


A MEMBER oF A TONTINE FUND. 


Which may give to yourself, whilst living, « a large sum 
of money. 


This is the oxt.x Company in the United States doing 
basiness on a sound basis, #.¢., that bas a cash capital uf 
$125,000, and has a deposit with the State for the se- 
curity of the Policy Hoiders, that issues policies ot this 
kiod. 


SEND FOR BOOK OF RATES, 
ALL DIRECTORY ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
ALL OFFIOUR, ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
E. McMURDY, President. 
E, MARTINDALE, Vice-President. 


Lucius Meavan, Consulting Actuary. 
Oktéxpo L.’SrewaRt, Counsel, 
. MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
J. W. Hewny, MD. -Romman BaRtiert, M.D. 
Persons to act as Agénts can write to Farmers 
ce Company 


and Mechanics’ Life Insaran or call at the 
office, 200 Browlway, New York. 





No. 200 BroapwaY, BETWEEN FULTON aND JOHN STs. 





= HOMEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE Co., 


No. 231 Broapwaz, New Yorx. 


This Company bas achieved a decided success, having 
in the first eighteen months of its existence issued 
over 
r + 2,100 Policies. 

Insuring over 4,500,000 Dollers. 

And has ACCUMULATED ASSETS amounting to 

$252,765.14. 

The Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Compauy 
insures Homa@oparuists and Non-HomaoparTuists at 
lower rates than any other New York Compeny. 

Ite NON-PARTICIPATING RATES ARE THE LOWEST Of any 
Company in the world. 

Its losses are all paid within thirty days after re- 
ceipt of the proofs of death. 


Its policies are all non-forfeitable after one annual pay- 
ment. 


No extra charge is made-on 
travel. 


Premiums and Dividends all casb. 
WOMEN INSURED AT SAME RATES AS MEN. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Send (or circulars and books. 


D. D. T. MARSHALL, Presidevt. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jp., V. Pres. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Secretary. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 


E. M. Keitoee, M.D. Medical Examiner. 


tof 





GENERAL AGENTS. 
E. B. Hotmes, M.D., for Northern and Central New 
York. 
Reynett & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New —t. 
Cuar.es G. Wieutman, Bristol, Conn., State Agent. 
Joun W. Manseavt, Aurora, Llinois, for North West. 
Sretey & Stannand, Chicago, lll., tor Cook Co., IL. 
Boonr & Happaway, Baltimore, for Maryland, West 
Virginia and D. C. 
i D. Coox, Carlyle, Ii)., for Clinton Co., Jil, 
. WwW. TaLBoT, 130 Tremont street, Boston, Mass., for 
” le England. : 
Joun Turner, M.D., 19 Court street, Boston. for Ma 
Joun G. Drew, 221 Broad street, Elizabeth, N. J. 
8. B. Rooxwe.Lt, Middlebury, Vi. 93-145 
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A. A. CONSTANTINE'S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAR SOAP. 


Each cake is stamped “A. A. Constantine’s Persian 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1867"*— 
no otber is genuine. 

Bewane or Imrrarions. For the Toruer, Bara and 
Nurstry this Soap has no equal. 11 preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Davdru@, keeps the Hair soft 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is ‘the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

Ir Cures Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scaip and Skin 
Catar:h of the Head, and is a Goop Saavine Soap. 

Tae Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem of very many of our first families in 
this city and throughout the country. It is used exten- 
sively by our best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 
come a household necessity. We advise all to try it. 
Fvs S*' “by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call oraddress 

A. A. CONSTANTINE & C©O., 
43 Ann street, New ) ork. 


res NOVELTY KNIFE. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 

Has one ordinary blade, and one new patent blade, 
uneqguelied for a sewing ripper, eraser, nail trimmer, 
and many other uses. Is made of best steel. Price by 
mail, post-paid, plain handle, $1 ; Ivory, $1.26 ; Shell, 
$1 50; Pearl, extra finish, $1.75. For sale at Hardware, 
Stationery, and Fancy Stores and Sewing Machine Agen- 
cies, and wholesale and retail by, 

A. C. FITOH, Gen. Agent, 
27 Chatam st., New York. 


27332 $1 DAY S. 


Made by Agents selling SirveRr’s Parent Exastic Broom, 
Over 50,000 now in use, Recommended by Hon. Horace 
Greeley and American Agriculturist.: One county re- 
served foreach Agent. ©, A. Curae & Co., 38 Cortland 
st:'N.-Y. or 126 Washington st,, Chicago, Ill, . 17.20. 














